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MINIATURE FROM THE BEAUTIFUL MS. BIBLE OF NICOLAS ORESME Paris, XIVth Century 
Executed in the workshop of the “ Maitre aux Boqueteaux”’ 


To be sold at Sotheby’s on December 16, 1940 


1 CENTS TWO SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE 
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S. W. WOLSEY 


(PROPRIETORS: S. W. WOLSEY, LTD.) 


GENUINE EARLY PERIOD FURNITURE AND DECORATION 





SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


OAK TALL-BACK SETTLE WITH ARMS, ENCLOSED SEAT, CARVED PANELS AND 
CRESTING ; IN ORIGINAL STATE, FINE COLOUR AND PATINATION. Circa A.D. 1680 
6 FT. WIDE, 4 FT. 3 INS, HIGH 





71-72, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : WHItehall 8094 
COUNTRY BRANCH: THE GREEN COTTAGE, RIPLEY, SURREY. RIPLEY 96 
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S. J. PHILLIPS 


1143 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : MAYfair 6261 & 6262 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
OLD AND MODERN DIAMOND AND COLOURED 
STONE JEWELLERY 
ALL GOLD AND ENAMELLED OBJECTS 


ANTIOUE ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL SILVER 


“4 HISTORY OF GOLD 


SNUFF BOXES” XVIIIth century French 

By RICHARD AND MAR- Diamond Floral Spray, 

TIN NORTON. With over ; > ; 
cirea 1740 

50 pages of Illustrations. 


Price 10s. 6d. post free ( $ 3.0 
in U.S.A.). The only hand- \ specimen from 
book on this subject in the : 


our 
English language 


Collection of Farly Jewels 




















Rh. G. SMITH 


Dealer in Old English Furniture and Works of Art 


61, HIGH ST., WESTON-SUPER-MARE 


°%4 


| have at the present time a large number of examples of 
ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FURNITURE 
from well-known 
HOMES IN THE WEST COUNTRY 


a list of which pieces will be sent to those interested 


1 WOULD REFER READERS TO MY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN THE MAY, JUNE AND JULY ISSUES OF 4 POLLO 
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Price $450 landed, all charges paid. 
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Fine Aubusson Carpet, size 20 ft. 10 ins. by 13 ft. 7 ins. 
ground, floral centre in rose pink, ivory and green enframed in dark brown. 
Border in similar colours. 
Price $850 landed, all charges paid. 
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ACTUAL MAKER OF ENGLISH NE )LEW@peTs 
HAVE A VERY LARGE C 


0S 


| carry the largest stock of NEEDL VORKRKAN 


Old Bessarabian Carpet, size || ft. 6 ins. by 10 ft. 8 ins. Téte de 
négre ground with centre and border of roses, etc., in soft shades 


of red, deep mauve, ivory and pink. Foliage in Autumn tints. 





Ivory and pale green 
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300 Samarkand Carpets and 
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COC PEPE SOOO 


Victorian Needlework Rug of exceptionally fine stitch. Small floral sprays in 
natural colours on an ivory background, with intermediate design in gold, green 
and a slight touch of red on a téte de négre ground, the border of scrolls in pale 
green and gold with a little red. 
Price $1,000 landed, all charges paid. 


Fine Needlework Rug, size 10 ft. 3 ins. by 7 ft. Soft green ground with design 
of daffodils and cornflowers in pastel shades. Border ground in paler shades 
of green. 

Price $700 landed, all charges paid. 
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— \ large selection of marked Old English Dessert 


(Members of the British and Tea Services, Vases and Figure | 
C. H. FOX & SON Sezeieria nd Tea Serie a Figures and | 
oderate 























English Furniture at very Prices 
Antique Furniture and Works of Art | 
OLD MAHOGANY GEORGIAN SIDEBOARD Enquiries are invited from the United States of \ 
13 & 67, SHIP STREET, BRIGHTON {merica, with which a large business is done ] 
VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE Telephone : BRIGHTON 3231 | 
TELEPHONE KENSINGTON 7338 TRADE SUPPLIED 
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“ARCHER GALLERY. Visit The Old Vouse, | 








HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 
303 WESTBOURNE GROVE, ; AND SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 
near Kensington Park Road Park 8761 | yee OS Tas Seven Coast 
| One Visit is not enough—you will come again. ‘Phone : SEAFORD 209! | 
| 














Telephone: Mayfair 6622 ESTABLISHED 1794 Telegrams: Puttickdon, Wesdo, London | 
| ] 
| MESSRS. | 

PUTTICRKR & SIMPSON | 


| LTD. 
72 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


HOLD FREQUENT SALES BY AUCTION 


Old English Furniture, Porcelain, Glass, Objects of Art, Needlework and Rugs, Old Silver, Sheffield Plate and Jewellery, Pictures, 
| Drawings, Engravings and Old and Modern Etchings, Postage Stamps, Books and MSS., Musical Instruments, etc. | 
| 





VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Note. Messrs. Puttick & Simpson have continued their Sales through the summer and the autumn, and are 
pleased to inform intending vendors that prices for all desirable objects are being well maintained. 
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Cable & Telegraphic =| - . 
Telephones: 
Address: 
WESDO, LONDON"’ / ap (3 lines) 


34-35. NEW BOND STREET. 
will offer for sale on 


December 16th & 17th 
1940 


at Il acan. precisely 


VALUABLE 
BOOKS AND 
MANUSCRIPTS 


including the property of 


THE LADY LUDLOW 
BATH HOUSE, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





One of twelve half-page Minia- 
tures from a Flemish MS. Book 
of Hours. Early XVIth century. 


In addition to four finely 
executed Manuscript Volumes, 
the Library comprises well- 
bound Books on Art and 
works of Standard Authors, 
including Ackerman’s ‘‘ His- 
of Cambridge,’’ 1815, 
‘* The Gentle- 
man and Cabinet Maker,’’ 
1755, Repton’s ‘‘ Landscape 
Gardening,’’ Gould’s “ Birds 
of Great Britain,’’ etc. 


tory 
Chippendale’s 


South German MS, late XVth century. 





[Two of the seventy small Miniatures in the Bible of Nicolas Oresme. 
this Magazine.) 





Miniature from Adalbert’s, ‘‘ Life of Saint Simpertus,” 


LONDON, W.lI 





“ The Genealogy of Christ,’’ one 
of many miniatures contained in 


ws the French Book of Hours. Late 
¥ j XVth century. 


Me j 
a ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES 


MAY BE HAD 


ON VIEW AT LEAST 
THREE DAYS’ PRIOR 





(One of the larger ones is reproduced on the cover of 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M QUEEN MARY 


JOHN SPARKS 
LTD. 
128 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Blane-de-chine figure of Kuan-yin, goddess of mercy. 
Fukien ware 
Height, without stand, 8? inches 


MING Dynasty A.D. 1568-1644 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO BY APPOINTMENT TO 


H.M. Queen Mary H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
1929-1936 


During the month of December we 
are showin?, many fine specimens 
of Antique Furniture in our 
Exhibition at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York City 
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One of a rare set of three Chippendale Window Seats (the seat rails 


are overlaid with open fretwork). 


One: length 9 ft. Pair : length 4 ft. 


Formerly at THE CILANTREY, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE—WORAS OF 





ART 


M. HARRIS @ SONS 


44-52, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Telephone : Museum 2121 and 2122 
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SOME INTERESTING DUTCH PORTRAITS 
IN SCOTTISH PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


BY K. E. MAISON 


MONG those interested in and connected with 
Ax the belief is general that not only is Scotland 

full of old pictures but of important old pictures. 
This is, unfortunately, not so. It is true that pictures in 
plenty are to be found in old Scottish mansions and 
castles, but they are, to a great extent, of more interest to 
the historian than to the student of art, being family 
portraits by minor artists of the so-called ‘Scottish 
school’. Sir John Medina, David Martin, and Allan 


Fig. I. 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN 
By Nico.as ELias 


Ramsay are the foremost of them; Raeburn, of course, 
is the exception, and many fine portraits from his hand 
hang in Scotland’s numerous old houses. Important 
pictures by the Old Masters, however, are definitely rare, 
and seldom to be found in Scotland except in the very 
few already well-known collections 

The Dutch portraits which I am discussing in this 
article are from two private collections, in Midlothian and 
in the north of Scotland. The two companion portraits, 
dated 1638, of a young couple, aged 28 and 22 years 
respectively, panels of 444 by 333 in. each (Figs. I and II) 
have been cleaned after hanging unnoticed in a dark hall 
for nearly a century. I think these may safely be given 


to Nicolas Elias (Pickenoy), Bartholommeus van der 
Helst’s gifted master. 

Surely the pupil was the greater painter, but a certain 
tenderness and charm which we scarcely ever miss in 
Elias’s three-quarter length portraits is seldom to be 
found in the more sober single portraits of van der Helst. 
Charming as the young woman’s portrait is in all its 
simplicity, the portrait of the grave young man, I should 
say, is of finer quality. 





Fig. II. 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN 
By Nico.as E.ias 


Another hitherto unpublished picture (Fig. III), 
which I personally should ascribe to the same master, is 
an oval panel, 26 in. by 22 in., from a private collection 
in Morayshire. It is a portrait of an elderly woman, 
aged 67 years, dated 1632. Most minutely painted, this 
fascinating portrait shows treatment of some details 
which seem to me to point to Elias, foremost of them the 
eyes, which this master usually painted as if slightly pro- 
truding. The light, too, comes in rather sharply from 
one side, and emphasizes the very clear modelling of the 
face. One hand is raised to the waist, a favourite action 
applied to the artist’s sitters. A companion to this pic- 
ture, the portrait of a man, is of disappointing and rather 
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PORTRAIT OF AN ELDERLY WOMAN 
Attributed to Nicoras ELIAs 
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DUTCH PORTRAITS 


ow quality, and probably copy after the lost original. 
In the same collection in which the young couple’s 
ortraits are found, Helst himself is represented by a 
seautiful portrait of a lady in black satin, with a large ruff 
Fig. IV). Painted on canvas, 38} in. by 31} in., this 
nxicture shows neither signature nor date. It is tradi- 
tionally called van der Helst, and was exhibited under this 
name in London during the first decade of this century. 
The picture is certainly typical of Helst in every respect, 
and should be ranked amongst his finest single portraits. 
Based on the fact (given by J. J. Gelder, Helst’s bio- 
grapher) that in circa 1650 the artist “‘ altered his manner, 
according to the style of the period, into one of a nature 
more conventional and stiff,”’ the portrait should be dated 


Fig. IV. 


PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN IN BLACK SATIN 
By VAN DER HELST 


about 1650, a date which would fit the large ruff which 
came into fashion in Holland between 1645 and 1650. In 
spite of its undoubted conventionality this magnificent 
portrait is full of character, the character of a hard, some- 
what unsympathetic elderly woman, probably the wife 
of an Amsterdam high official, as van der Helst was 
the fashionable portrait painter of the period in those 
circles. 

Another very fine portrait, of a gentleman with wide- 
brimmed hat, from the same collection as the preceding 
picture, is illustrated in Fig. V. This portrait (on 
canvas, 30} in. by 26 in.) has been exhib ‘ted together with 
the Helst, and was then named as by Aelbert Cuyp. A 
recent cleaning of the canvas, however, proved that this 
attribution was erroneous, as an inscription appeared in 
the upper left corner : 


TOLEDO EL ANO 1634 DD. V. 


The inscription was, without doubt, added simultaneously 
with the painting of the portrait and gives definitely the 


IN SCOTTISH PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


impression of a signature. This makes it all the more 
puzzling, even if one takes the letters D. V. for the initials 
of the sitter (which seems, on account of the type of 
writing, unlikely to me). On the other hand, it will prove 
a difficult task to find a Dutch painter with the initials 
D. V. who fulfils the two conditions, first, of having been 
in Toledo, in 1634, and secondly, to have been able to paint 
a portrait of so high a quality, combining subtle artistic 
feeling of this extent with technical ability. The hand 
which is so prominently placed is, in my opinion, not 
badly painted but unfinished. Jan de Bray, when at his 
best, painted a number of portraits in the same style and 
of equal quality ; but, unfortunately, de Bray was only 
about eight years old in 1634, and Aelbert Cuyp not more 





Fig. V. PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
DutcH MONOGRAMMIST D. V., 1634 


than 14. I prefer to keep on the safe side and to call the 
artist Monogrammist D. V., 1634. 

Two exceptionally fine specimens of Jakob Gerritsz 
Cuyp’s sympathetic art, from the private collection in 
Morayshire I mentioned above, are reproduced in 
Figs. VI and VII. Both these panels, which measure 28} 
in. by 234 in. each, are fully signed and dated, 1647, and 
are in perfect state of preservation. The slightly faulty 
drawing of the man’s eyes seems to justify the assumption 
that the portrait was painted with the aid of a mirror. 
His age is given as being 53 (“‘ aetatis 53’). As Cuyp 
was born in 1594, his age in 1647 would have been 53, 
which seems ample proof that we can take the pictures 
for a self-portrait and a portrait of the artist’s wife. The 
signed works by the elder Cuyp being fairly rare, these 
two beautiful portraits form a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of his ceuvre. 

Fig. VIII, finally, is mainly added as a “ curiosity.” 
It reproduces an old acquaintance: ‘* The Man in Con- 
templation,” or ‘ The Violinist,’’ by Frans van Mieris 
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Fig. VI. SELF-PORTRAIT, 1647 Jaxos GerriTsz CuyP 





Fig. VIII. THE VIOLINIST Frans van MIEeRIS, THE ELDER 





Fig. VII. THE ARTIST’S WIFE 


JakoB GERRITSZ CuyP 


the Elder. It is in the same collection as the preceding 
portraits. I do not know how many versions exist of this 
small but interesting panel; these mostly show little 
differences in minor details. In the version in the National 
Gallery (No. 2952), for instance, there are shrimps on 
the table beside the wineglass ; our version shows a half- 
peeled lemon instead. In the similar picture, which is 
now well known from the Gow sale, the vine grows all 
round the arched top of the window, and its branches 
and leaves are arranged in a different way. The sizes of 
the picture, too, seem to vary slightly, ranging from 
11 in. by 8} in. to 11} in. by g in. The fine quality, 
however, is always the same, so that one may surmise that 
the artist had reason to regard the subject as a success 
and painted the same picture several times in order to 
satisfy his customers. 

The foregoing notes refer to only a few of what may 
be termed typical of the minor treasures which Scotland, 
owing to difficulties of communication and distance, 
retains as yet inviolate. 
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BACK NUMBERS URGENTLY WANTED 

The publishers would be grateful if those willing to 
part with back numbers of APOLLO will communicate 
with them at the temporary offices Orchard House, 
Ashton, Northampton. Tel.: Roade 219. 

Copies particularly wanted are those dated : March 
1925 ; August to December 1925; January to October 
1926; January, February and May 1929; January, 
February, August, October, December 1930; January, 
February, June, July, December 1931; January 1932; 
January, February and May 1936. 
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HOW TO APPRECIATE ART 


XII. CONCLUSION 


E shall have failed completely if we have not 
W made it clear in the preceding chapters that the 
appreciation of art is a matter of purely personal 
experience. There is nothing that can be learnt about it 
from books except the discarding of prejudices. That, 
we have insisted, is necessary, because we have all of us 
been brought up in some way to believe that this appre- 
ciation is a difficult thing, only to be acquired by educa- 
tion. Such a view is just nugatory. A cat need not be 
educated to get pleasure from lying in the sun, nor a dog 
the joy of going into the water. One needs no textbook 
to teach one how to fall in love. The appreciation of art 
is a spontaneous awzreness of a pleasurable sensation ; 
if it is not that, it is not esthetic, whatever else and 
however great it may be. Even writers with whom we 
find ourselves so often in general agreement seem to have 
missed this point. The late Professor Lethaby, for 
instance, said': “‘ To the question ‘What gives man 
esthetic delight ?’ there is no general answer.”” We, on 
the contrary, think that the general answer is compara- 
tively easy: it is rhythm, balance, proportion, harmony, 
unity in diversity, diversity in unity—no matter in 
what particular objects of art it is perceived. He then 
continues : ‘‘ The question must be: ‘ What should give 
him esthetic pleasure here and now?’ to which the 
prompt answer is: “ That which it is good for him and 
for the society in which he lives to think beautiful.’”” In 
our view, there can be no should about it at all. Pleasure 
happens to one, or it does not happen. There is no 
morality, no social obligation, no categorical imperative— 
certainly not in appreciation. If we experience esthetic 
pleasure from the contemplation of that which it is bad 
for us and for the society in which we live to think 
beautiful, that is the responsibility of Nature, or of God, 
or of whatever we like to call the force that has made us 
what we are. We certainly did not make our sensations. 
The proper answer to the question should be: “ That 
which it is good for him and for the society in which he 
lives to think useful.’’ Beauty is the quality of use, in both 
the material and the metaphysical sense of the word. Since, 
however, the good is for him as well as for the society 
he lives in there is a distinction to be made between 
individual and social goodness. These qualities of good- 
ness may not coincide but when they do not do so we may 
be sure that there is something wrong either with the 
individual or with the society in which it is his misfortune 
to live. 

Ignoring here those connoisseurs and collectors to 
whom works of art are investments of capital rather than 
sources of pleasure, we find that these who confine them- 
selves to old masters and antiques in general are indi- 
viduals to whom contemporary art has nothing to offer 
because it has lost touch with the society they live in. 
Like monks and hermits of the past they shut themselves 
off from the world in order to live at peace with their god 
and the world within, either in communion with them- 
selves or with kindred spirits. It is in the peace of their 


'In a lecture ** What Shall we call Beautiful?” 
Civilization.” Oxford University Press 


reprinted in ‘ Form and 


BY HERBERT FURST 


own homes that they forget the business of living in the 
admiration of past uses or rather of the beauty which 
these uses inspired. They are fortunate, for whilst the 
uses pass away beauty remains ; but their position, 
one of privileged leisure, is anomalous; appreciation 
remains sterile: it demands no new uses and therefore 
cannot prosper the cause of new beauties. 

As .we write these words bombs are falling indis- 
criminately upon the modernities and the antiquities of 
London and other ancient cities in these isles. Destruc- 
tion is making progress with giant strides; we cannot 
estimate its full extent ; the damage will be colossal, the 
losses in part irreparable. We surmise, however, that 
when it is all over, antiques will be still more rare and 
even more cherished. They may, from the market point 
of view, be still more valuable than before ; but persons 
of privileged leisure will be fewer. The individual, as 
always, will suffer. Artists who to-day create individual- 
istic art for their own pleasure, or for that of the zsthetic 
few, will be among the greatest sufferers. 

Coming events have long ago cast their shadows 
before. During the last century artists have been forced 
to withdraw more and more, have been driven back upon 
themselves and that small section of intellectuals to whom 
art has been a study and a sophisticated adjunct to life. 

Though hardly recognized as what he is at the moment, 
Frank Brangwyn is the last of the artists in England 
who, struggling against tremendous odds, has endeavoured 
to carry on the tradition of the old masters. Nearly fifty 
years ago, abandoning the tenets of Impressionism, with 
its concern with tone, atmosphere, and the feigned or 
real accidents of light and the moment, he surprised and 
delighted or disconcerted his contemporaries by his full use 
of colour, his dramatic—we would to-day look upon it as 
melodramatic—design, his abandonment of the atmo- 
spheric envelope in which the Impressionists wrapped 
form, and his emphasis on purely decorative qualities. 
For the gods and goddesses of Olympus and the denizens 
of Cythaerean Isles, he—anxious to preserve the context 
of art and life—substituted dock labourers, horny-handed 
men—rarely women—of toil. One must recollect that 
both Ruskin and Morris, under whose influence he had 
come, preached Socialism, though the so-called dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in the Marxian sense had not yet 
“‘ materialized.’’ Besides his mural decorations, but in the 
Morris spirit, he also practised design for architecture, 
for furniture, carpets, and other decorative arts. In fact 
his paintings were condemned as well as praised because 
of their alleged resemblance to Turkey carpets. That a 
picture might primarily be a decoration instead of an 
imitation of nature was hardly granted. But Brangwyn 
has had to pay the penalty of our industrial age. Artists 
found employment only if they designed for industries, of 
the technical side of which they knew nothing and of the 
commercial side still less—Morris’s art work was Socialism 
for millionaires—and patronage only if they descended 
to the platitudes that the wealthy bourgeois thought 
beautiful. Millais, the President of the Royal Academy, 
stooped from “‘ Christ in the House of His Parents,’’ 
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Fig. I. AUXERRE 


“The Blind Girl,’’ and other similar exercises in serious 
art to ‘‘ Bubbles,”’ which in turn, by reason of its associ- 
ation with soap, appealed to the commercial instincts of 
a soap manufacturer, and thus became the forerunner of 
what is now an important branch of zsthetics—Commer- 
cial Art. We deliberately call it a branch of zsthetics, 
not only because its primary appeal is through pictorial 
qualities, but particularly because some of the experi- 
ments of the most abstract and intellectual artists have 
found their happiest solution in commercial art. 

Brangwyn, however, is not an intellectual, but neither 
is he willing to sacrifice his convictions to commercial 
exploitation. These are the two disadvantages which 
have—for the time being—tended to obscure his true 
significance. He is an individualist anxious to serve a 
community which, as such, exists no longer. 

The trinity of modern “ post-Impressionist ” art, 
Cézanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, were pronounced indi- 
vidualists, the first and the last named caring little whether 
their work “‘ sold ” or not, whilst the other, in spite of his 
flight from civilization, nevertheless expected to be “ kept’ 
by it. Cézanne was temperamentally a scientific experi- 
menter, Van Gogh a romantic, over-strung nature-poet, 
whilst Gauguin was a decorator first and foremost. They 


By ROGER Fry 


all have this in common, that they got their inspiration 
from outside nature, which they fundamentally respected. 

There is a contemporary trinity of Surrealist Art, 
though it is doubtful whether one of its members should 
really be added to the first group. This is Matisse. We 
will venture to place him in the Surrealist group because 
the pleasure one derives from his work, or, to be more 
precise, from the best of it, though based upon objective 
nature, is nevertheless so abstract that it amounts to the 
enjoyment one has on contemplating a highly original 
decorative pattern with a queer psychological bias. The 
resemblances to nature in his later paintings are in effect 
an obstacle to enjoyment—or so it seems to us. The 
other two divinities are Picasso and Salvador Dali. 
Picasso’s merit is that he has experimented in various 
directions in order to see how far he can get away from the 
ideal of holding a mirror up to nature without becoming 
purely decorative or meaningless. Of all his phases, his 
attempt in ‘‘ Guernica ’’—a picture of the despair caused 
by the destruction of this town in the Spanish Civil War— 
is the most important. But the studies for it, especially 
one of a weeping woman, are of even greater interest 
because the large painting itself shows the artist’s pro- 
nounced weaknesses: his lack of sympathy with paint, 
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Fig. II. LEANING TREE 


and his insensitiveness to scale. The large painting, 
virtually a drawing, would lose nothing if it were reduced 
to a sixteenth of its actual size. Salvador Dali is almost 
a Victorian in his meticulous realism, so far as detail is 
concerned. His world, however, is created out of his 
inner consciousness; purports to be a dream world of a 
psychic significance which we disbelieve. 

It seems to us quite a reasonable view of art to regard 
its language as being capable of extending its vocabulary 
so as to include many things by line and mass and colour 
which could not be expressed by keeping strictly to 
natural form. There remains, however, the fundamental 
difficulty with such art—namely, the absence of a common 
denominator. In music the common denominator is a 
physical fact. It soothes, stimulates, excites to frenzy ; 
it can hit you physically in the solar plexus. You may 
like or dislike the sensations ; you may come to like what 
strikes you at first as an unpleasant physical, that is, 
aural, experience, but the important thing is you need 
not think; or rather you can think what thoughts this 
assault upon your auditory nerves evoke in the further 
ramifications of your brain. The result may or may not 
approximate to the intentions of the composer ; that does 
not matter. In the visual arts that is impossible, mainly 
because the physical impact, which is indirect, is so much 
weaker. Light hits the eye and can be physically painful ; 


By Ivon HITCHENS 


but an object in light only reflects it. Even so, however, 
for reasons which we have previously discussed, an object 
that draws your attention immediately causes some kind 
of thought, some kind of emotion, even alarm, if its nature 
is doubtful. We are instinctively compelled to investigate 
its meaning, its significance. We regard every object or 
sight as a kind of signal, and a signal the meaning of 
which we cannot interpret is at the best disturbing. A 
picture does not convey its significance to us as imme- 
diately as music, and therefore we cannot interpret it 
unless it has a common denominator. When a Chinese 
shakes his head he means “‘ yes’; when we shake ours 
we mean “no ’’—the common denominator, the con- 
vention, is absent; and in fact the conventions of 
Chinese art similarly differ from those of Western Art. 

The difficulty with our modern art is that conven- 
tions have been disturbed: there are too many uncom- 
mon denominators. Even when nature is still more or 
less the basis the signs differ, as may be seen by com- 
paring the handling of the paint in the three landscapes 
reproduced here (Figs. I, II, III). 

Nevertheless we may assert that until modern artists 
began to experiment with geometrical forms (like those 
of Ben Nicholson) or with dream forms (like Kandinsky’s 
and Tanguy’s) Nature has supplied the common denom- 
inator for all communicative as distinct from decorative 
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Fig. III. EFFET DE NEIGE 


art.:. One must, however, realize that strict attention to 
the rendering of a scene as it presents itself to the eye at 
one given moment—compare Pissarro’s “* Effect of Sun ” 
—will appear to the simple mind more complicated, more 
difficult to read, than such simple “ abstractions ” or such 
simple symbols as the above. Primitive peoples find 
their own pictographs much easier to interpret than our 
complex European naturalism because their drawing is, 


much more than ours, concerned with the essentials or 
fundamentals. Their artis more abstract. The objections 
to abstract art raised by its enemies of to-day are mis- 
conceived : abstraction precedes naturalism by zons, and 
this, in spite of the naturalistic ‘‘ prehistoric’ paintings 
which were quite obviously done by artists whose history 
we do not know but whose culture—if not civilization— 
is obvious. Simple abstractions based on essentials of 
natural form tell their story easily, and can be interpreted 
readily by those for whom they were made. The common 
denominator was man’s own common nature. 

As the history of civilization progresses it develops 
certain mediately common denominators. Thus the 
mediate common denominator of the Middle Ages was 
the story of the Church; that of the Renaissance was 
partly the Church, partly classical mythology, and classical 
learning. It will be seen that the basis shrinks: art is 


? It is of interest to note that the decorative patterns founded upon geometry 
ommon to Islamic art were normally accompanied by friezes of decorative 
communications " in the form of Kufic script; as if pure “* geometry "’ were 

ot enough 


By C. Pissarro 


more for the humanistically educated than for the com- 
mon herd. In the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries the 
Roi Soleil and his less radiant successors confine art to 
the illumination or rather illustration of the Court and 
its lesser circles of aristocracy. It is French. No person 
in these centuries who makes any pretence to culture but 
spices his language, whatever it may have been, with 
French words or phrases, so that even in England taste in 
art was conceded as being not so much English as “ anti- 
Gallic.”” In such words as Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque, 
Rococo or Chippendale we have an indication of the 
common denominators in the language of form. 

Thereafter the common denominator, still traceable 
in the so-called ‘‘ Empire ”’ style, began to vanish. Its 
place is taken by an independent Cult of Art. With the 
support of art historians and estheticians, art galleries 
were formed—much to the misgiving of such artists as 
Constable ; art schools began to flourish, and eventually 
art was introduced into the curriculum of even elementary 
schools. Art that had once spoken the vernacular, the 
vulgar tongue, now became a dead language like Latin 
and Greek. It had to be studied not only by artists but 
by spectators, the patrons and appreciators generally. 

That has been the great heresy of the age which is 
now at its last gasp. 

Can we take an optimistic view of the future? It is 
difficult, but it is possible, and it is probably the right one. 
Short of the complete extinction of civilized man, 
nothing can or will prevent him from using his brains and 
his hands in an attempt to rebuild civilization, that is, 
citizenship, not slavery. Man will have to remake his 
world, and it is not unreasonable to believe that common 
misfortune—we must hope that the misfortune will be a 
general one—will lead to a revaluation of all values. 

Science is the cause of our destruction, but since, for 
good or ill, civilization is built upon science and is now 
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itholic in a much truer sense than any religion could 
ver claim to be, science will have to rebuild the world. 
t will be the beneficent common denominator provided 

is practised with art. The aim of civilization is to find 

modus vivendi for humanity, not only by the extension 
f knowledge, but also by its practical application. In 
ther words, whilst science is completely amoral, it depends 
ipon the existence of scientists, and scientists are human 
eings with moral and social obligations. The scientific 
spirit imposes upon scientists the pursuit of knowledge 
vherever the pursuit may lead ; but their common human- 
ty imposes upon them the obligation not to misuse or 
nisapply their knowledge. In this aspect science becomes 
0th philosophic and religious. Science, however, cannot 
‘ulfil its human mission unless it is practised in all its 
-omplex ramifications with art; that is to say, with the 
»bservance of the zsthetic principles of rhythm, balance, 
of harmony and contrast, of proportion, of unity in 
diversity and diversity in unity.’ 

Science is knowledge, but the application of science 
is art, and the enjoyment of art is appreciation. 
Appreciation is a matter of sensual perception. Because 
this is so one can enjoy the arts of many ages and of many 
different kinds, no matter for what purposes they were 
created. Appreciation, however, can never in itself be 
the cause of creation. Creation is the making of things 
to serve certain ends. Great art can only spring from great 
purpose, or if the word is preferred, from a great 
conception. 

If, as we believe, the chaos and disorganization caused 
by the anarchical condition of civilization, of which this 
war is the symptom, will be world-wide in its effects, the 
need for reconstruction will be felt as world-wide too. 
A new and truly catholic ideal, foreseen by idealists for 
centuries, is gradually becoming practical politics, not 
from a change of the human heart but from sheer 
necessity. In the world that is now, as we believe, 
already shaping, even the Fine Arts will come into their 
own. 

Is it not a sign, that before the war an artist—Diego 
Rivera to wit, stated his aims in the following words : 
“T sought to be a condenser of the striving and 
longing of the masses and a transmitter providing for the 
masses a synthesis of their wishes so as to serve them 
as an organizer of consciousness and aid their social 
organization” ? 

Here is an illustration and a good one of Lethaby’s 
question: “‘ What should give esthetic pleasure here and 
now ?” and his answer: “ That which it is good for him 
and for the society in which he lives to think beautiful.”’ 
It would be good for him no doubt, but whether it is so, 
or rather whether it will give him esthetic pleasure, will 
still depend on the successful application of those 
esthetic principles we have so often stated, principles 
which are independent of time, place or purpose. 

So, in conclusion, we state our belief that artists 
conscious of their importance in the social scheme are 
more likely to create great art than as parasites on the 
body politic, and if that is so, the art of the future will be 
as worthy of appreciation as the art of a past in which the 
artist had his place and function. 


*Such a simple thing as the high explosive bomb, for instance, could never 
iave been constructed if scientists had been conscious of art—not to mention 
morals The H.E. bomb’s power of destruction is infinitely greater than its 
purpose requires ; it is crude, inefficient and wasteful. 
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THE EXHIBITION AT THE CLOISTERS, 
NEW YORK 


A true picture of the warlike panoply used in the 
Middle Ages is shown at the Cloisters, that branch of 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York where medieval 
arms and armour is assembled, together with pictures 
and tapestries. 

Pictorial rubbings from the brasses on medizval tombs 
show the exact mode of wearing the complete suits and 
weapons in the galleries. 

There is a regrettable absence of pieces of the Crusader 
period, but suits of mail, sometimes reinforced, and body 
plates, dating from Norman times, are carefully placed 
in the Cloister chambers, which are so nobly decorated 
in original stone and oak. 

Complete defensive harness is shown in an example 
obtained from the Castle of Chalis at Euboea, in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes : it is of Italian workmanship, 
dating from about 1400. 

Later of the XVth century there is armour similar to 
that on the Colleoni statue by Verrocchio, now in Venice, 
and one sees in painting and in stained glass and tapestries 
of the period this rare and massive wear. 

We are indebted for the correct history of armour to 
pictures, old glass in memorial windows, and other 
specialized records, such as those of the Meyrick Society 
and of Sir Guy Laking, first curator of the London 
Museum and the King’s Armourer. 

On many of the examples in the Cloisters one sees 
the old armourers’ marks or signatures ; contemporary 
evidence of authenticity. 

Among the weapons exhibited there is a crossbow of 
wood and whalebone, finely decorated. The carved stock 
bears the painted arms of Wurtemburg and Saxony, 
dated 1460. 

A second crossbow has its shaft inlaid with bone, 
and St. George and the Dragon are distinguishable. 

Shields of every type are to be found in the collection, 
sometimes painted with heraldic designs, sometimes 
notched for the free wielding of the lance. 

There is a shield of wood overlaid with gesso, and 
there are tall standing shields of the type carried by 
archers and crossbow-men. 

A group of swords is noteworthy amongst all this 
evidence of knightly prowess—swords with Latin inscrip- 
tions on silver bordered blade, a sword as early as 1419, 
swords of bronze and contemporary daggers, besides 
great spurs with sharp swivelled points. A great gilt 
spur has on it an engraved motto; another is decorated 
with champlevé enamel. 

Those who have seen the mighty medizval fortress 
of Carcassonne in Provence, so completely restored, 
would appreciate the fine drawings of its mighty walls, 
bastions, steps of stone, buttresses and towers, which so 
suitably hang on the walls of this Cloister Exhibition in 
Tryon Park. In them is seen the militant ardour of the 
nobles, the achievement of the knights and men-at-arms, 
and the discipline in close connection with church and 
monastery. 

In remembrance of Carcassonne’s militant spirit is 
seen again the brilliant sunshine, the waving cypresses, 
the beauty of the great group of windows of XIIIth 
century glass in the chapel of that unique fortress. 
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THE GENIUS 


™ EORGE MORLAND lived at a time before the 
English countryside had been shorn of the 

J picturesque, when the thatched roof still graced 
the cottage, and the road was enlivened with the sound 
of the post horn and mail coach; and when the smock 
frock adorned the labourer, the men and the boys wore 
knee breeches and stockings, the women and girls red 
cloaks. These are the features of Georgian England that 
give especial charm to the work of the rapscallion genius. 

There is no denying that his work lacks the elegance 
and poetry which are to be found in Gainsborough and 
Constable. His careless and indifferent draughtsmanship 
is often concealed by ingenious devices ; yet the picture, 
in its truth to nature, inevitably makes a strong appeal 
to the imagination. 

The rapidity at which he worked prevented him from 
giving his figures much finish ; he was therefore at his 
best in that which was old and rugged. It was the rough, 
shaggy carthorse, the long-coated ass and corpulent pig 
which suited his style to perfection. 

The occasional delicacy of which Morland was cap- 
able in his art, in direct contrast to the “ ruffianly 
Bohemianism "’ of his life, was probably inherited from 
his French mother, Jeanette Lacam, and unquestionably 


OF GEORGE 


was fostered by his gentle wife, Ann Ward, the sister of 
the engravers. It is certain that some of his most charming 
pictures of manner were done shortly after his marriage 
in 1786. 

Not that his return to a life of dissipation rendered 
his work brutal or boisterous. The joys of country life 
depicted are always jolly, but not unseemly, so that a 
good Morland picture remains as a wholesome pictorial 
comment on the simple pleasures and healthy life of 
English people. Think of that matchless work, “‘ The 
Dancing Dogs,” which Lord Tweedmouth loved to 
show his friends. This was the picture that realized 
4,000 guineas in the Tweedmouth sale of 1905, to spring 
to 8,000 guineas when Walter Burns sold it in 1929. 

As a young man, George Morland was handsome and 
well built, with dark piercing eyes and a very engaging 
manner. All his life he adopted a style of dress as peculiar 
as his habits. At first he fancied the horsy type with 
leather breeches—a cross between a jockey and a man- 
servant. In his heyday he affected the style of the fox- 
hunting gentleman with pink coat, top boots, and ruffled 
shirt. 

During later years extreme shabbiness and slovenli- 
ness made him almost disreputable. Eventually he took 
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INTERIOR OF A STABLE 


Courtesy M. Knoedler & Co. 


MORLAND PART II 


to wearing several suits at once, and seldom had his 
linen washed. 

He was always fond of riding, and at one time kept 
a dozen horses. In those days it was his custom to ride 
into the country and study scenes and subjects for his 
canvases. This he did rapidly, often without any pre- 
liminary sketches. But he was always most careful to 
use the best oils and most durable colours, therefore his 
paintings are always in a good state of preservation. 

But we are not concerned so much with the personal 
facts of Morland as with the impersonal place he takes 
in the history of art; less with the material aspects of 
his life than with the esthetic effect of his actual paintings. 

It is poetic justice that the world rewards those men 
it has misunderstood in their lifetime by increasing its 
misunderstanding of them; thus to-day we have, in 
general estimation, a very confused picture of Morland’s 
art. 

To the average man of the XXth century, Morland is 
simply one of a group of painters in a period, robbed of 
his individuality in conception and execution because 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred he has been regarded 
only through contemporary engravings of his work. 

The most neglected aspect of his art is his landscape 
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BY G. BERNARD HUGHES 


painting, which, if it has had any notice at all, has called 
down a few plaudits for technical excellence. However, 
if one forgets such subjective details as ‘‘ Morland trees ”’ 
and “* Morland rocks,”’ and looks upon the general sweep 
of his fields and forests, one is suddenly confronted by 
a genius of landscape spirit who is a link in the chain of 
masters from Bellini to Turner. 

The magnificence of emotion with which he composed 
his landscapes dwarfs those figures for which he has 
become famous—of gypsies, of children, of stableboys 
and fishermen, of farmers and smugglers—and reduces 
them to mere assistants against an overwhelming natural 
background. 

Yet even in these figures lies this deep relationship 
with nature, the artist’s hand here sounding primitively 
human notes in the lyric pattern of Urnatur. Animals 
take their places in this scheme that is reduced to the 
cosmic ultimate : cows and pigs, horses and dogs become 
a part of living, breathing nature. 

All this may sound like an exaggerated appreciation 
to those who know Morland only by the mezzotints and 
engravings that followed in the wake of his popularity. 

But Morland, just as every great landscape artist, 
overreached the limitations of his period, and was very 
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DANCING DOGS 
Courtesy M. Knoedler & Co. 


Painted 1790 Unsigned and undated 


often far beyond the comprehension of his contemporaries. 
Least of all was he understood by the engravers who, as 
a class, made their copies of his works merely stereotyped 
expressions of Rococo life. 

Morland approached nature free of worldly inhibi- 
tions, perhaps as a result of his alcoholism. He dis- 
covered and absorbed primitive beauty in the midst of 
a world strongly perverted by material sophistication— 
a difficult enough feat under the influence of any stimu- 
lant. 

He stayed for a time in the vicinity of an inn at 
Paddington, and he practically lived with its stableboys 
and grooms. After his forced retirement to the country, 
he threw the force of his vital energy into absorption of 
the soil; and after he was offered a cottage on the Isle 
of Wight by a friend, he became as closely attached to 
the sea and its associate life as he had been to the earth ; 
the sailors and the smugglers of Cowes became his 
intimates as easily as had the ostlers of the White Lion 
at Paddington. 

Perhaps there is no one item that illuminates the 
character of George Morland more than the obituary 
notice which appeared in the London Daily Advertiser on 
November 1, 1804. Under the heading “‘ The Late 
George Morland,” the paper says : 


“From the circumstances of this curious character breath- 
ing his last in a house kept by a sheriff’s officer, where he 
was lodged under arrest, it became necessary that an in- 
quisition should be held to inquire into the cause of his 
death ; which was held before the Coroner of Middlesex, 
George Hodgson Esq., at Eyre Street Hill, near Coldbath 
Square, yesterday at one o'clock. 





INTERIOR OFA STABLE From the engraving by W. Warp 
In the author's collection 


“It appears that in a short time since Mr. Morland was 
arrested for a debt of small amount, and in default of bail 
lodged in Mr. Atwell’s, a responsible officer under the Sheriff, 
on Eyre Street Hill; there he lived in comfortable apart- 
ments, where he was attended, as had long been his custom, 
by a man called Jemmy Gibbs, who received a weekly salary 
for so doing. 

“* Mr. Morland’s health was in no more dangerous a state 
than it had long been, until a little while before his death, 
when he was seized with violent spasms, which in the event 
caused his death. Even to the end his unfortunate pro- 
pensity held him, and a bottle of his favourite beverage, 
gin, was among his last requests. His brother, who is in the 
tavern business, and had long been his most intimate friend, 
did not see him during his illness, being prejudiced against 
the visitation to a Spunging House; but now takes an 
active part in affording this last sad tribute of respect to a 
deceased brother. The jury on these circumstances being 
proved, found a verdict : ‘ Died in custody by the visitation 
of God.’ 

“* The funeral is fixed for Saturday or Sunday, when his 
remains are proposed to be interred in St. Pancras Church- 
yard, where his father and an only child lie at present. 
His body is laid in a handsome coffin with the simple in- 
scription, ‘Mr. George Morland, died 29th Oct., 1804, 
aged 41 years.’ The widow of the deceased, it is feared, 
from the long ravages regret for the deranged conduct of 
her husband has made on a constitution at all times fragile 
and delicate, will not long survive him. Happily, there are 
no children left.’’ 


What a kaleidoscope of human life !—death in a 
sheriff’s house, yet the extravagance of a manservant ; 
the last request for “‘ a bottle of his favourite beverage, 
gin "’; family attachment to the end, even if it stopped 
short of visiting a debtor’s prison ; and the maltreated, 
long-suffering, but mourning wife. 

If there is any estimation to be made of George 
Morland at the source, that is after a thorough examina- 
tion of his paintings, it must be immense appreciation, 
for it is impossible to challenge for a moment the in- 
domitable power of nature which floats behind him like 
a cloud. 

One might say that if Morland was every day of his 
life drunk with gin, he was every second of it intoxicated 
with the reality and truth of nature. 


Part | of this article appeared in the September issue of APOLLO. 
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FURTHER FACTS ABOUT 
LOCKS BY DONALD DALE 


ing article entitled, ‘““The Lure of Locks and 
Keys,”’ by Mr. Ernest Morris, F.R.Hist.S. 

Mr. Morris states that “‘ the principle of the lock and 
keys [sic] does not appear to have been known in Britain 
until the time of the Roman occupation, and there is no 
reason to doubt the knowledge was brought by the 
Romans,” but according to many authorities on ancient 
locks it is generally supposed that we are indebted for 
the introduction into England of this particular branch 
of industry to those Phoenician merchants who, in the 
infancy of the commerce of this country, traded with the 
Cornish miners. It has been suggested that the Phoeni- 
cians brought wooden locks with them which they 
exchanged for the Cornish tin that was considered so 
valuable by them. The Egyptian lock was thus introduced 
into this country before the Roman type, and it is a 
singular and interesting fact that articles of a similar 
description could still be found at least as late as 1873 
in the Faroe Islands and in some parts of Cornwall and 
Devon. These locks, as also their keys, are (according to 
the notice of them by an authority who was writing in 
1856) “‘ made entirely of wood, of which material, if I 
mistake not, they have also been found in Egyptian 
catacombs, and so identical with the Faroese in structure 
and appearance, that it would not be easy to distinguish 
one from the other.” 

Mr. Morris writes that “‘ Locks having ‘ slides and 
tumblers ’ have for centuries been made in China on the 
identical principle of action re-invented by English 
locksmiths of the XVIIIth century.”’ “In locks to be 
opened by a key,” writes a modern authority, “ there 
have been, and are, only two methods, broadly speaking, 
of resisting attempts to open them by anything but the 
right key. ... One of the two methods of giving security 
to locks is the use of fixed obstacles, going by the name of 
wards, designed to prevent instruments other than the 
proper key from reaching the bolt; the other method 
is the provision in the lock of one or more parts which 
retain the bolt, and must be moved in the right direction 
and to the right extent before opening is possible. Both 
methods are sometimes combined in the same lock.” 
Thus Chinese wooden locks resemble XVIIIth century 
English inventions only in so far as the fundamental 
security principle of ‘‘ moveable obstructions ” is con- 
cerned. Apart from that, there is not the slightest 
resemblance in appearance between a celestial wooden 
lock and a Barron lock of 1778 or a Bramah lock of 
1784. Mr. Edmund Beckett Denison, better known as 
Lord Grimthorpe, Q.C., the designer of the Westminster 
Great Clock (incorrectly, ignorantly, and almost univer- 
sally termed “‘ Big Ben ”’), who was himself the inventor 
of a very strange and valuable lock in 1853, of which I 
have been longing to see an example these fifteen years, 
in his lecture reported in the Doncaster Gazette for 
January 2, 1857, tells of this Chinese wooden lock, 
which he says is very superior in character to the Egyptian, 
and remarks that it is exactly similar in principle (though 
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it bears not the slightest resemblance to) the long cele- 
brated Bramah lock, inasmuch as it requires a number of 
independent sliders to be pushed into different depths 
before the lock can be opened. ‘“‘ This very interesting 
and remarkable lock,’’ he adds, was shown to him by 
Mr. Chubb, to whom it had been given by a gentleman 
who brought it from China. I do not know whether it 
is still on view at the present time, but since 1934 part 
of my collection of locks and keys has been on view in 
the Science Museum at South Kensington, and it includes 
a number of Barrons and Bramahs, amongst which is a 
very strange Barron with a triple-throw, that is to say, 
a lock in which the key may be turned three times. The 
ancient Chinese lock, to put the matter in a nutshell, 
seems to be a cross between a wooden model constructed 
to explain the Bramah principle and an ancient Egyptian 
wooden lock. This latter instrument was brought up to 
date round about the year 1848, not by an Englishman, 
but by an American artist, called Yale. 

If there be one industry in which the English-speaking 
races may be said to be pre-eminent that industry is lock- 
and safe-making. We have something to be proud of 
here. Take Barron, Bramah and Chubb—all British. 
Take Yale and “‘ the celebrated American,’’ Mr. Alfred 
Charles Hobbs, and, with certain other remarkable 
English locks, now only remembered by students of the 
subject, you have almost the whole of outstanding lock 
invention in the palm of your hand. The same names 
appear in safe-making, in addition to Messrs. Milner and 
Tann, who were also experts in lock design. To these 
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LOCK AND KEY 
From the Door leading to the Exercise Yard, Female Wing, 
Newgate Prison 


should be added, amongst others, the revered name of 
Samuel Chatwood, who commenced his operations at 
Bolton in Lancashire in 1856. I have no hesitation in 
saying that, for sheer mental power he was, in his own 
particular field, one of the greatest geniuses who has ever 
lived, being ably supported by those who have followed him. 

Mr. Morris states that the primitive Roman locks 
secured by one—or sometimes two springs—were im- 
possible, or at any rate difficult, to open. The reverse of 
this would appear to be the truth, since such locks contain 
practically no “‘ works,” and could be easily picked with 
a very simple instrument by anyone who understood 
their construction. This, of course, is not true of a multi- 
lever lock. The reason why one is sure that certain of 
these cannot be picked appears when one thoroughly 
understands their “internal economy.’”’ Lock-picking 
is rather a mystery, and if anyone ever finds out anything 
about it he generally keeps it to himself, at all events in 
recent times. In these days a key with a “‘ female barrel ” 
is generally described as a pipe-key, and one with a 
“‘ male barrel ” as a pin-key. 

Mr. Morris refers to locks made with chimes in the 
XVIth century. He suggests that these were intended 
to warn the household of attempted burglary, but I do 
not think that this was always the only reason for these 
“toys,” because Dr. Plott, writing in 1686, says of 
Wolverhampton: “‘ Further yet, I was told of a very 
fine lock, made in this town, sold for £20, that had a 
set of chimes in it, that could go at any hour the master 
should think fit.” It certainly sounds from this that at 
least one lucky owner might have been in the habit of 
letting off his chimes “ for fun.”” I was once shown a 
Russian chest-lock that made a metallic vibrating sound 
on account of certain springs riveted into the lock-case 
that the key “ brushed against ” when revolving on its 
drill-pin. The effect was similar to that of a cheap 
musical-box made in Bavaria. A gentleman called 
Meighan invented an alarum lock containing a bell about 
1836, and a somewhat similar contraption was patented 
on November 13, 1838, by a lady named Sally Thompson. 
An old authority on locks drily comments thus: ‘‘ We 
believe this is the only invention in connexion with 


locks and keys which can claim the honour of having 
been patented by a female.” 

As regards the lock at Windsor Castle that fires a 
shot, Mr. W. Shadbolt, a modern expert, reminds us 
that different inventors at different times have designed 
locks to injure, if not kill, those who made unlawful 
attempts to open them. One appeared in 1840, and its 
inventor was aptly named Peirce. In Peirce’s lock, near 
the lower end of the keyhole was mounted a tube con- 
taining a metal dart or sharp-edged punch, behind which 
was a spring under compression. The overlifting of one 
of the levers, which was almost bound to occur if anything 
but the proper key were used, released the spring, which 
made the punch sail through the keyhole, wounding the 
hand of the offender. The face of the punch, being in 
the form of a letter or figure, inflicted a wound which for 
several days identified the individual, for which reason 
these locks were called “ identifying detector ” locks. 
Another lock was planned to discharge ‘ noxious 
powders.”” In 1905 was patented a lock to explode a 
bomb on the introduction of a false key. 

Another variety of lock proposed, although the method 
was not explained, was one to catch in the act, but not 
to injure the person making the attempt. Possibly the 
late Mr. Peirce, who is said to have experienced the 
efficacy of the detecting apparatus by receiving the steel 
barb into his own hand, thus showing that, like other 
detector locks, it would detect on other occasions than 
when surreptitiously operated upon, got his idea from 
the Marquis of Worcester. That genius had, in his 
imagination, a vision of a detector lock. About 1640 he 
published his ‘* Centurie of Inventions,” a list of those 
which he considered desirable for the benefit of man- 
kind. I find it stated that Number 72 is a lock which is 
so constructed that, “‘ if a stranger open it, yet it catcheth 





ROBERT BARRON lock and key. 
October 31, 1778 
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FURTHER FACTS ABOUT LOCKS 


many Japanese locks. He ex- 
fi \ —— plains the reason for this 

splaying. The bolts of these 
VJ German locks were generally 
shot out by springs and, to get 
long—though not always easy- 
working—springs to act upon 
them, the end of the plate was 
made much wider, in order to 
hold and cover them. Hence, 
there is a direct result of form 
springing from utility. 

It is interesting to note that 
nobody has ever been able to 
find out who was the inventor 
of the mortise lock, which is 
mentioned by Mr. Morris in 
passing. 

With regard to the great size 
of these old keys, it may be of 
some interest to remark that I 
have in my collection of old keys 
three that are believed with 
good reason to have been in use 
at the Bastille. The largest of 
JOSEPH BRAMAH lock and key. Specification dated April 3, 1784. Original mode of these three is nearly a foot long, 

construction is shown and the stem is half an inch 
in diameter. The key weighs 
his hand as a trap doth a fox; and though so far from practically a pound. Another key in my possession, 
maiming him, yet it leaveth such a mark behind it as_ which is comparatively modern, is used in conjunction 
will discover him if suspected.” A modern writer on with a twelve-inch spring rim locking-latch from 
locks very justly points out that it (Continued on page 132) 
was left to Mr. Jeremiah Chubb and 
Mr. Charles Chubb, nearly 200 
years afterwards (it was in 1818) to 
give the idea practical and more 
acceptable form by inventing the 
real detector lock. This, like most 
of the points in this brief article, 
would require a whole notice to 
itself for its proper consideration. 


In the year 1778 Robert Barron, 
the Father of English lockmaking, 
who was so appreciated yet not 
considered perfect by Joseph Bra- 
mah, the Yorkshireman, in his little 
treatise on locks, invented his 
masterpiece with two double-acting 
tumblers, and suggested the lever 
lock; then at last science and 
security came into the ancient art of 
lockmaking once again. They re- 
flourished, as they had flourished 
thousands of years before amongst 
the ancient Egyptians, who were, 
curiously enough, one of the most 
superstitious of all the heathen races 
of old time. Yet this nation appre- 
ciated mechanical efficiency for some 
obscure reason. 











Mr. Morris speaks of splayed 
locks being peculiar to Germany, 
but one authority on locks mentions 
that the same form is common to CHUBB lock and key as it appeared circa 1847 
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Fig. I LATE STUART DAY-BED with carved stretcher rails and spiral turned legs. The forerunner of the sofa 


domestic furniture not the least is that of tracing 

the evolution of various articles. In this instruc- 
tive pastime it is of assistance first to acquire some 
knowledge of the domestic woodwork of the days when 
men were clad in armour to do battle, and when the 
fight went to him who was the more skilled in sword and 
lance. In medieval houses, the chief room was the 
great hall, in which the master of the household, together 
with his family and retainers, ate their meals at 
“bordes ""—planks supported on trestles—the fore- 
runners of what we call tables. After the meal the 
“‘ bordes "’ were taken apart and placed against the walls 
of the hall, which then served as a place for dancing 
and games. 

Apart from the “ bordes ”’ or tables there was “ The 
Chair,” which was strictly reserved for the use of the 
master, and, possibly, one or two other seats with backs 
for prominent guests. The remainder of the house- 
hold sat on forms, benches and stools; the large oak 
chests were also used as seats, and in tracing the evolu- 
tion of furniture, as we know it to-day, it soon becomes 
clear that both the settle, from which the settee was 
evolved, and the chair, from which the sofa was evolved, 
descended from the chest. 

Therefore settees and sofas are related to the various 
other pieces of furniture which have the chest as a 
common ancestor. The immediate “father” of the 
settee was the straight-back settle, which in its early 
form was a small edition of the chest, with a lift lid or. 
later, fitted with drawers, the chest part serving as the 
seat while a high panelled back, sometimes with wings, 
acted as a protection against the cold draughts. They 
are still to be seen besides the great open fireplaces of 


(): the many interesting phases in the study of 


old farmhouses, but however suggestive they may be of 
past romances they offer little in the way of comfort. 

To define broadly the settee as distinct from the sofa 
it might be said that the settee was achieved by increasing 
the width of an arm-chair, so that it would accommodate 
more than one person—some of the later examples being 
wide enough between the arms to allow for a semi- 
reclining position ; while the sofa, which was intended 
for reclining, is a chair with the seat extended forward. 
A XVIIth century example of the latter can be seen in 
the day-bed illustrated (Fig. I). The high, vertical back 
with wings and plain arms of the earlier settle were 
retained for a time after these seats were made more 
comfortable by padding the back and seat at the end of 
the XVIIth century ; the springs which add so greatly 
to the comfort of modern upholstery were unknown in 
those days, and were, in fact, not in use until the early 
part of the last century. 

Within a few years after the general adoption of 
upholstery the settee underwent various changes. The 
“‘ ghost ’’ of the settle gradually receded into the past ; 
the plain, vertical arms assumed a scroll shape, the back 
was made lower and given a comfortable cant, and, by 
the early XVIIIth century, the elaborate scroll legs and 
carved stretcher which mark the William and Mary period 
had given place to the simple but graceful cabriole. 
Incidentally, for a while during the Queen Anne days, 
the cabriole legs were braced by turned stretcher rails— 
a carry-over from the stretchers of the settle, when a 
seat with plain legs had replaced the boxlike seat. 

There is one style of upholstered settee, dating from 
the early Georgian period, to which the name “ love seat ” 
is sometimes applied, for the reason that it will accom- 
modate two persons only. This is really a very wide 
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Fig. II. CHIPPENDALE SETTEE, serpentine back, scroll ends. 


arm-chair, and though a convenient and charming piece of 
furniture in a living-room, it is no easy matter to find one. 

Settees with upholstered backs and arms of the 
Chippendale period are noticeably longer than those of 
the earlier years of the XVIIIth century; which may 
explain why one frequently appears in an auction cata- 
logue described as a sofa, even though the compiler in 
so doing may reveal himself as a super-purist. The 
Oxford English Dictionary defines sofa as a “‘ couch with 
raised ends and back on which several people can sit 
or one lie.’”’ But whether called settee or sofa, these 
long upholstered seats offer the acme of comfort, com- 
bined with line and proportion which never cease to 
please the eye. 

With Chippendale settees there is considerable variety 
in the structural and ornamental details. The straight, 
square legs, so generally associated with the designs of 
Thomas Chippendale, were frequently used, either plain 
or carved with some unobtrusive motif such as inter- 
laced strapwork, as in the one illustrated (Fig. II) ; and 
where this type of leg is employed it is invariably accom- 
panied by plain or suitably carved stretchers. More 
ambitious examples have cabriole legs, and these are in 
some instances elaborately carved, the feet being either 
the claw and ball or the rarer lion’s paw. Other carved 
ornament is frequently added to the front of the seat 
frame, and, occasionally, where the lion’s paw feet are 
used, the arms are left open—that is, not upholstered— 
and a lion’s head is carved as a terminal to each arm. 
Upholstered settees of this time have four or five legs, 
and where the latter number are employed, they are 
arranged three in front and two at the back. 

Settees with wide seats remained popular during the 
whole of the XVIIIth century, but those which followed 
the designs of George Hepplewhite, Thomas Shearer, 
Thomas Sheraton and their contemporaries are markedly 
lighter in construction than those of the Chippendale 
period. The serpentine back—also favoured by the men 
of the Chippendale school—remained popular, and 
another attractive back was achieved by continuing the 
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The square legs and stretchers are carved 


curve of the back in an unbroken line from the baluster 
or upright of one arm to that of the other. 

Many of the settees which are perhaps more closely 
associated with the designs of Hepplewhite reveal clearly 
that this clever designer-craftsman borrowed freely from 
the French Louis XV styles. These examples reveal the 
French influence in several details, though more particu- 
larly in the use of the light cabriole leg with the scroll 
or, as it is sometimes called, “‘ fiddle-head ”’ foot. Settees 
of this somewhat delicate style are probably more 
attractive when the width does not exceed about 6 feet, 
the reason for this being that some of the makers of the 
Hepplewhite-Sheraton school seem to have been careful 
to ensure that their settees should bear any strain, with 
the result that there are settees even 6 feet wide which 
have six legs (four in front and two at the back), while 
wider seats—and some approach 8 feet—have eight legs. 

There is another charming seat also christened 
“* settee,’ though it has little or no similarity to the settees 
with upholstered backs and arms. These are more 
generally referred to as “ chair-back settees,’’ for the 
reason that the backs are constructed of two or more 
chair-backs, and other parts are similar to those of con- 
temporary chairs, the number of legs being regulated 
by the number of chair-backs. This type of seat made 
its appearance early in the XVIIIth century, and would 
seem to have been designed as a conversation seat, for, 
being lighter, it could be more easily moved than those 
with upholstered backs. 

Though perhaps somewhat outside the range of the 
average bank balance, the chair-back settee which seldom 
fails to arouse at least a momentary breach of the tenth 
Commandment is the type with two hoop chair-backs. 
These date from the days of Queen Anne, and have vase- 
shape splats veneered with figured or plain walnut, while 
the seat frame, which is deep with the ends of the front 
rounded, is also veneered. Like other double chair- 
back settees they have five legs, three of the cabriole 
shape, usually with claw and ball feet, in front, and two 
plain at the back. 
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Some of the early makers of these chair-back settees 
constructed a few omitting one of the four stiles or up- 
rights of the two chair-backs, placing only one stile in 
the centre. This, however, resulted in a sense of 
incompleteness and was discontinued. 

As the backs of chairs changed with the changing 
fashions, so did those of the chair-back settees. The 
early Georgian period saw the introduction of the pierced 
splat and the more rectangular back, and carving was 
used more freely as ornament. Occasionally such forms 
as eagles’ heads were added to the ends of the arms or 
elbow rests, while the cabriole legs are stouter and more 
ornate than those of the reign of Queen Anne. Gradually 
the pierced designs of the back splats became more and 
more elaborate, and some of the chair-back settees of 
the Chippendale period exhibit remarkably intricate 
designs. 

When the lighter furniture, based upon the designs 
of Robert Adam, replaced the more sturdy Chippendale, 
the chair-back settees, though remaining fashionable, 
were changed considerably. Although Robert Adam was 
the “leading light’ in what is called the neo-classic 
style, the furniture he designed was intended for the 
sumptuous apartments of the great mansions for which 
he was responsible. Therefore people in averaged-sized 
houses to-day look for that later XVIIIth century 
furniture, which, while very largely inspired by Adam’s 
designs, was modified by Hepplewhite, Shearer, Sheraton, 
the Gillows, and others. 

Various styles of chair-backs were employed at this 
time, including the oval, rectangular, shield-shape and 
that with the serpentine top rail, but none, except the 
settees with backs having the shaped top-rail with the 
rounded shoulders or with the shield-shape backs, achieves 
the rhythmic proportions of those with the earlier plain 
and pierced splats. The Hepplewhite-Sheraton makers 


seem to have favoured the square, tapered leg with the 
moulded, or, as it is commonly called, “‘ spade ’’ foot. 
This type of leg and foot is shown in the late Sheraton 


Fig. III. LATE SHERATON SETTEE with square tapered legs and moulded feet. Satinwood 
painted decoration 
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settee in Fig. III. This settee was probably part of a 
drawing-room suite, and, like much of the furniture of 
that period, is of satinwood with cane panels in the back, 
which are made decorative by painted panels, other 
painted motifs being applied to the frame and legs. It 
is possible to see something of the chair-back tradition 
in this settee, for the back might be said to be constructed 
of a wide, rectangular chair-back with a narrower one 
on either side, while the arms are similar to those of 
contemporary arm-chairs. 

So far as the etymology of English furniture is con- 
cerned, the word “ sofa ” would not appear to have come 
into general use until the early years of the last century. 
It had, however, been known at least a century before, 
having been adopted from the French sofa which was 
presumably derived from the Eastern word soffah, 
denoting a bench. 

As mentioned above, a sofa is fundamentally an arm- 
chair with the seat extended forward, though its immediate 
ancestor was the day-bed ; the latter, which was intro- 
duced from France after the Restoration, follows the 
contemporary straight-back chair with the seat extended. 
These day-beds continued to be made during the early 
years of the XVIIIth century, but after that time they 
gradually went out of fashion. Various designs of reclining 
furniture, to which the name of couch or sofa could be 
applied, were included in the several publications issued 
by different designers during the XVIIIth century, but 
actual examples are rare, until the Regency (often called 
the Empire) period of the early XIXth century. 

Sofas of the Regency period are based primarily upon 
the reclining seats of classical times. There are various 
styles, many of them massive and exuberantly carved 
with forms typical of the style. None the less, there are 
Regency sofas which are relatively simple, especially the 
style inspired by the French couch or sofa made famous 
by Madame Récamier, by whose name it is known ; and 
one of these is an acceptable addition to a room when— 
and only when—that room affords a suitable setting. 
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HERALDRY OF 


LAW 


AND LAWYERS’ 


THE INNS OF COURT, II 


THE MIDDLE TEMPLE 

N the north oriel window of the Hall are the arms of 
[s: Edward Phelips—argent a chevron between three 

roses gules quartering or on a chevron vert three birds’ 
heads erased argent (Fig. I), Speaker of the House of 
Commons in 1604, Master of the Rolls in 1605 and 
builder of the great house 
at Montacute in Somerset, 
now a national monument 
and fully described and 
illustrated in ‘‘ The Story 
of Montacute and its 
History ’’ (Country Life, 
Ltd.), by H. Avray Tip- 
ping, M.A., with notes on 
the heraldry at Montacute 
by the late Oswald Barron. 

The windows in the 
south wall contain the 
arms, in the first being 
those of Edward Martyn, 
probably the professor of 
rhetoric at Gresham 
College—argent two bars 
gules ; Sir William Peryam 
(1534-1604)—gules a chev- 
ron engrailed between 
three leopards’ faces or, 
son of John Peryam, a 
mayor of Exeter. He was 
Member of Parliament for 
Plymouth from 1562 to 
1567, a barrister of the 
Middle Temple, Serjeant- 
at-Law in 1579 and was 
made a judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas in 1581. 
He sat on the trial of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and on Fig. I. 
other famous State trials, 
and became Chief Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer in 1593. There is a portrait of 
him (which has been doubtfully ascribed, though not in the 
catalogue, to Holbein) in the National Portrait Gallery ; 
Thomas Tresham, probably Sir Thomas, son of John 
Tresham and Eleanor Catesby and father of Francis 
Tresham of Gunpowder Plot fame by Muriel, daughter 
of Sir Robert Throckmorton of Coughton—per saltire 
argent and sable six fleurs-de-lis in pale or. In the 
second window are the arms of Ralph Sheldon (1623- 
1684)—sable a fess between three sheldrakes argent, of 
an old Warwickshire and Worcestershire family famous 
for the revival of tapestry weaving. Perhaps I may refer 
to my article “‘A Link with Ralph Sheldon and the 
Tapestry Maps in the Victoria and Albert Museum ” in 


* The first article in this series appeared in the October number at page ror. 





ARMS OF SIR EDWARD PHELIPS, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, 1604, Master of the Rolls, 1605 
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the Connoisseur for January 1937 for an account of Ralph 
Sheldon and his family and their activities in the weaving 
line. In the third window, Sir Edward Hoby (1560- 
1617)—argent three fusils in fess gules—son of Sir 
Thomas Hoby; he was a favourite of James I, and 
often entertained him at Bisham Abbey on the Thames 
in Berkshire. He was 
knighted in 1582 and was 
Member of Parliament for 
Queenborough in Shep- 
pey and Constable of 
the castle there. He was 
a friend of the learned 
antiquary Sir William 
Camden, Clarenceux 
King-of-Arms ;_ Ferdin- 
and, Lord Strange—gules 
two lions passant argent, 
the arms, also, of his 
kinsman, Sir John Strange 
(1696-1754), Barrister of 
the Middle Temple, 1718, 
Solicitor-General in 1737 
and Master of the Rolls, 
1750; and Sir Robert 
Berkeley (1584-1656)— 
gules a chevron between 
ten crosses patée argent, 
called to the bar by the 
Middle Temple, 1608, 
created Serjeant-at-Law, 
1627, and judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, 
1632. On account of his 
judgment supporting the 
legality of the ship money 
levy on inland towns, in 
1641 he was impeached in 
the House of Lords, fined 
and incapacitated from 
office. 

In the fourth window, John Southcote (1511-1585) 
of the Middle Temple, created Serjeant-at-Law, 1559, 
and a judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench in 1563; in 
1572 he sat as legal assessor in the House of Lords on the 
trial for treason of the Duke of Norfolk for having com- 
municated with Mary, Queen of Scots—argent a chevron 
gules between three choughs sable; Sir Hugh Paulet, 
believed to have been the son of Sir Amyas Paulet, who 
died in 1538. He was Governor of Jersey from 1550 
until his death and Member of Parliament for Somerset 
in 1572—Ssable three swords erect in pale argent. 

In the fifth window, George Gascoigne—argent on a 
pale sable a pike’s head erect couped or (Fig. II). A 
descendant of the celebrated Sir William Gascoigne, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench in the reign 
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of Henry IV, he became in 1557 an antient of Gray’s 
Inn, where an adaptation by him of a comedy by Ariosto, 
Supposes, was performed in 1566. Poet and courtier, 
he attended Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester to 
Kenilworth in 1575; and Sir Reginald Bray—argent a 
chevron between three eagles’ legs erased sable quartering 
vair bendy gules—statesman and architect, he was much 
in favour with Henry VII, at whose coronation he was 
created Knight of the Bath, and, subsequently, Knight of 
the Garter and a Privy Councillor. His work at St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, is well known, and he is 
believed to have designed Henry VII’s Chapel at West- 
minster Abbey Church. 

In the south oriel, Sir James Whitelock (1570-1632) 
—azure a chevron between 
three birds or—educated 
at Merchant Taylors’ 
School and a Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, 
Barrister 1600, Bencher 
of the Middle Temple 
1619, and Reader there in 
the same year, Recorder of 
Woodstock 1610, 1614, 
and 1622, Serjeant-at-Law 
and Chief Justice of the 
Court of Session of the 
County Palatine of 
Chester 1620 and Judge of 
the Court of King’s Bench 
1624, in which capacity 
he declined in 1626 to 
certify the legality of 
forced loans to the King 
from his subjects. He is 
well known as an anti- 
quarian writer and was a 
member of the Society of 
Antiquaries ; Sir Nicholas 
Lechmere (1613-1701)— 
gules a fess between three 
running birds or. Like so 
many West Country men, 
he was of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, was called 
to the Bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1641 and 
became a Bencher in 1655. 
He was on the side of the 
Parliament during the Civil War and was present at 
Worcester fight, yet he made his peace after the Restora- 
tion of Charles II, and in 1689 was knighted and made a 
judge of the Court of Exchequer ; Edmund Plowden (1518- 
1585)—azure a danse between three fleurs-de-lis or—a 
very eminent lawyer and would-be legal reformer, much 
esteemed by Sir Edward Coke, who quotes, with approval, 
in his “ Institutes ” a saying of Plowden: “‘ Blessed be the 
amending hand’’; Sir Geoffrey Palmer, Baronet (1598- 
1670)—sable a chevron or between three crescents argent— 
Barrister 1623, and Treasurer of the Middle Temple 1661. 
He was a member of the Long Parliament, but joined the 
King’s party, and, at the Restoration, became Attorney- 
General and a Baronet and, subsequently, Chief Justice of 
Chester. Not only a distinguished lawyer, he had a great 
reputation for integrity and used his influence to promote 
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good judicial appointments—notably that of Franci: 
North, afterwards Lord Guilford ; Edward Hyde, Earl o! 
Clarendon—azure a chevron between three lozenges or 

the great minister of Charles I, who shared both the exile 
of the Stuarts and their restoration. In 1627 he entered the 
Middle Temple of which his uncle, Sir Nicholas Hyde, was 
then Treasurer and, soon after, Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. Edward Hyde’s story is part of Englis! 
history and need not be repeated here; John, Lorc 
Somers (1651-1716)—vert a danse ermine. Son of 
James Somers, an Attorney in Worcester, he became 
barrister in 1676, enjoyed a large practice and was counse! 
for the seven Bishops in 1688. A strong supporter of! 
William of Orange, he was Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal in 1693, having beer 
Solicitor-General and 
knighted in 1689. On be- 
coming Lord Chancellor 
in 1697 he was created 
Baron Somers of Eve- 
sham ; he held the Great 
Seal for three years only. 
With Newton and others 
he planned a reform of the 
currency and he consider- 
ably influenced the terms 
of Union with Scotland in 
1707. Of the celebrated 
Kit Cat Club at Barn Elms 
he was a member and was 
a generous supporter of 
art and letters. His arms 
in the window are dated 
1698, no doubt in recogni- 
tion of his appointment as 
Lord Chancellor ; Francis 
North, Lord Guilford— 
azure a lion passant be- 
tween three fleurs-de-lis 
or ; second son of Dudley, 
4th Baron North of 
Kirtling, he was of the 
Middle Temple, became 
Solicitor-General and 
was knighted in 1671, 
Attorney-General in 1673 
and Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common 
Pleas in the following 
year. In 1682 he was appointed Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal, on which occasion his arms were 
put up in the Hall, and in 1683 he was created 
Baron Guilford. His life by his youngest brother, 
Roger, has been well described as ‘‘ one of the most 
delightful pieces of biography ever published.”” He died 
in 1685. 

There are several examples in the Inn of the Agnus 
Dei: for instance, a carving of one over the doorway of 
Lamb Buildings in Tanfield Court, another on a lead 
rainwater pipe at Plowden Buildings, and yet another, 
with the date 1684, above the central archway of the 
Gateway in Fleet Street. 

The heraldry of Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn must 
be left for a future occasion, as also that of the Law 
Society and of the defunct Inns of Chancery. 
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AGOSTINO AGLIO 





BY ALFRED YOCKNEY 





HEIDELBERG FROM THE SKETCHBOOK OF AGOSTINO AGLIO (1777-1857) 


just come to light, and from which some pages 
are illustrated here, brings to mind the name of 
an artist who in his day enjoyed popularity. Some of 
his work was ephemeral by nature, but enough of it 
remains to indicate the considerable extent of his talents. 
A fortunate introduction brought Aglio to England, 
and here he remained. He was born in Cremona in 1777, 
and during his student days in Milan excelled in drawing 
and the classics. An interlude came with the French 
invasion, where he enrolled as a volunteer and saw active 
service, but he obtained his discharge, and went to Rome 
to continue his art studies. It was now that his oppor- 
tunity came. He was recommended by Canova to 
William Wilkins, then a young architect studying abroad, 
and together they toured in Sicily, Greece and Egypt 
to make drawings for the “ Antiquities of Magna 
Graecia ”’ (published in 1807). Aglio returned to Rome 
in 1802, intending to settle there, but was invited by 
Wilkins to do some work in Cambridge. He accepted, 
and arrived at Gravesend in December 1803. Some 
excellent sketches on the voyage exist. 
The young Italian was soon established at Caius 
College as assistant to Wilkins at his School of Drawing 


A SKETCH book by Agostino Aglio which has 
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and in helping to aquatint the ‘‘ Magna Graecia ”’ plates. 
Towards the end of 1804, however, Aglio moved to 
London to work independently, and he found continuous 
opportunities for the exercise of his versatile powers. 
As a drawing master he soon attracted attention. He 
executed decoration at various times for the Opera 
House, Drury Lane Theatre, the Pantheon, the Hay- 
market Theatre, and the Olympic Theatre. His paintings 
for the garden pavilion at Buckingham Palace in 1844, 
by command of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort, 
perished with the destruction of the building. Such was 
the fate also of the frescoes in the Church of St. Mary, 
Moorfields, and other similar work. 

Aglio painted at many houses in Yorkshire, particu- 
larly at Woolley Hall, in 1818. These designs survive 
through the artist’s own illustrations in lithography. His 
ceiling paintings, executed later, were in position there 
until recent years. It was his early work at Woolley Hall 
that brought him the great commission to decorate the 
Town Hall at Manchester, the deputation which went 
to inspect them returning with a most flattering report. 
These frescoes occupied Aglio during 1831-34, but they 
were destroyed when the building was demolished in 
IgI2. 
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TREES AND FOREST SCENERY SERIES 


No doubt some of Aglio’s easel pictures remain, but 
most of them are unscheduled. Two of the Killarney 
series, painted in 1810, were bought at the time by the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, and as they appear in the 1897 
catalogue they are probably still at Bowood. His portrait 
of Queen Victoria in State robes (1837) was bought by 
Lord Palmerston, and is well known through the engrav- 
ing. At the British Institution in 1840 he showed his 
large ‘‘ Enthronization of Queen Victoria,’’ also engraved. 
His ‘‘ Vintage Home near Genzano”’ appeared at the 
British Institution as well as at the Royal Manchester 
Institution in 1831, and a mezzotint exists. There are 
two small watercolours at the British Museum. A draw- 
ing of a sunset at Tivoli hangs in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and in the Print Room there may be seen three 
volumes of his sketches. By such artistic memoranda 
one can get a good idea of Aglio’s range. Nature study 
was a passion with him. There is evidence that from his 
earliest days he looked at trees and flowers with delight, 
and always had a sketch book handy to put down a shape 
or a note of colour which interested him. 

Agostino Aglio, already familiar with etching and 
aquatint, was one of the first artists in England to realize 
the importance of Senefelder’s discovery of lithography. 
He put his Killarney pictures on stone in 1811, and apart 
from other original work, including the fine series of 
“Trees and Forest Scenery,’’ he made many transla- 
tions of drawings by Raphael and other artists. From 


his studio at 36, Newman Street, there came innumerable 
examples of his activities, and his imprint appears on the 
monumental volumes of the “ Antiquities of Mexico,” 
issued in 1830, through the patronage of Viscount 
Kingsborough. The illustrations for this great work 
were obtained from ancient manuscripts and drawings 
preserved in London, Oxford, and cities abroad. 

It was while in pursuit of material for this publica- 
tion that Aglio carried the sketch book which has now 
reappeared. He left London in June 1825 for Paris. In 
1826 he was in Dresden, Berlin and Vienna, and on his 
way to Bologna and Rome visited Cremona after forty 
years’ absence, as he notes with feeling. 

The drawings and the descriptions in the sketch book 
show how much Aglio was attracted by the scenery of 
the Rhine and elsewhere on his journey through Ger- 
many. Heidelberg enchanted him, as his work there 
proves. Niederlahnstein at dawn and Ehrenbreitstein 
provided him with admirable panoramas. Wartburg he 
compared to Killarney. These drawings are in sepia, 
but at Leipsic and Dresden he used colours effectively. 
At Meissen he tried, artist like, to keep the diligence 
waiting while he finished a drawing. As he made a pre- 
sentable record, it may be concluded that the diplomacy 
of an experienced traveller and the passport of crafts- 
manship prevailed with the driver of the vehicle and the 
other passengers. It was easier then than it is now for 
an artist to gain a little time in the service of Art. 
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A JAPANESE SWORD PROBLEM 


BY CLEMENT MILWARD 


HILE European swords are infinitely variable in 

W their forms, the Japanese form, from A.D. 700 
onwards, has remained the same. There are a 
number of variations as to size, and certain characteristics 
were developed by the different schools of swordsmiths. 
The smiths strictly adhered to these variations, and none 
would have dreamed of deviating from them to produce 
a sword according to the whim or fancy of the moment. 

To the Japanese, the sword itself was considered of 
divine origin, and and its cult was far more than a mere 
code of honour. In fact its metaphysical aspect was such 
that the description of the Japanese sword as the ‘‘ Soul of 
the Samaurai ”’ is almost an understatement. 

To produce such a weapon the craft of swordsmith 
was practically a priesthood. As Professor Inazo Nitobe 
says: ‘‘ The swordsmith was not a mere artisan, but an 
inspired artist and his workshop a sanctuary. Daily he 
commenced his craft with prayer and purification, or, as 
the saying was, he committed his soul and spirit into the 
forging and tempering of the steel. Every swing of the 
hammer, every plunge into water, every friction on the 
stone was a religious act of no little import.’"' With this 
attitude in mind it would seem well-nigh impossible for 
such a craftsman to cut down a European blade and 
partially remake it, an act utterly foreign to all his 
traditions. 

The Aikuchi, or dirk, shown in Fig. I is just such a 
piece, and is, so far as the writer knows, unique. The 
blade is the upper half of a European cavalry sword, 
probably slightly curved. At the back edge there is a 
broad, shallow groove, which tapers to within an inch 
of the point. This groove probably extended three- 
quarters of the length of the whole blade before it was 


cut down. The length of our dirk is about one-third of 
the original sword blade. In this groove on one face is 
inscribed 


MEFECIT SOLINGEN 1625 
and on the other 


F .. . SS KEISSER ANNO 


It is important to note that this inscription is put on with 
punches, as is usual with European swordsmiths’ sig- 
natures, and not engraved as was the Japanese method, 
so there can be no question of this having been put on 
by a Japanese in imitation. Had he wished to copy the 
inscription he would have engraved it. Close to the tang 
is a bladesmith’s mark (Fig. III), again applied by punch. 

The grip of the dirk is the usual cord binding, 
and situated in the centre, one either side, is a brass stud 
bearing the ‘‘ Mon”’ or crest of Matsura. The mounts 
are of gilt metal engraved with the Matsura mon. The 
scabbard again shows European influence, being covered 
with a Dutch paper imitating embossed leather. The 
ground is gold, and it is painted with conventional Euro- 
pean flowers. The Matsura mon appears at intervals in 
gold lacquer. These Dutch embossed papers, painted 
with cupids, angels, butterflies and flowers, enjoyed a 


'Bushido, the Soul of Japan 
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Fig. 1. JAPANESE DIRK AIKUCHI, end ofthe XVIIIth 
century, remade from a European Blade 


vogue among the doctors and tea ceremony experts, par- 
ticularly in Nagasaki and Hirado at the end of the XVII Ith 
century. The Matsura family were Daimyos of Hirado, 
and it is most likely that this dirk belonged to a doctor 
or tea ceremony expert of the Court. 

There can be no question of this blade being entirely 
Japanese made with a copied inscription, the method used 
of applying the letters with a punch, a method never used 
in Japan, rules this out. 

It has been suggested that this might be an experiment 
carried out by a European, but there are a number of 
points that deny this. 

The essential difference between the European and 
the Japanese sword lies in the tempering. The former 
are tempered all over, while the latter have an incredibly 
highly tempered edge (yakiba) set in a body of soft steel. 
If a European wished to reproduce this he is very unlikely 
to have used an old blade, for the result could have been 
far more easily achieved by using a new piece of metal. 
If he did use an old blade this end would have been the 
least suitable for his purpose, while the middle would 
have given him the right section for the tang instead of 
having to re-shape the existing one. Incidentally the tang 
bears the file marks (yasuri-me), which serve no purpose 
and are purely traditional. A European is unlikely to 
have troubled to produce these. 

Our dirk was clearly remade from a European blade 
by a Japanese smith. The presence of the yasuri-me, 
the yakiba, the curvature, and a host of other technical 
details point to this inevitable conclusion. Why the smith 
should have broken with all tradition and remade this 
blade is quite inexplicable, and perhaps some expert in 
Japanese blades may be able to throw light on this curious 
problem. 

To European collectors also, this dirk is of great 
interest, for the signature is that of a hitherto unrecorded 
smith. The family of Keisser is well known among 
Solingen smiths. The earliest recorded is Jan, working 
about 1700. Johan was burgomaster of Solingen in 
1708. Members of this family, spelling their name 
variously as Kaiser, Kayser and Keyser, were working 
from then till as late as 1885.2 A number of XVIIth 
century swords and rapiers are known signed by various 


2 R. Cronau. Ges¢ hichte der Solinger Klingenindustrie, 1885 
lafel I, No. 77 


Page 46 and 
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members of the Keisser family. Two rapiers by Peter 
and Hirmanus Keisser respectively date about 1620 and 
1630." These swords, together with our dirk, show the 
Keisser family to have been working from the first 
quarter of the XVIIth century. 


+ MEFECIT-:: SOLINGEN::: 16°5S-:: 


‘ Ful, SS* KEISSER::: ANNO 


In our inscription (Fig. II) the Christian name must 
remain a matter of speculation till further evidence is 
forthcoming, as the three intervening letters between the 
F (or possibly P) and the two S’s are too worn to be 
deciphered for certain. It might, however, stand for 
Petrus as a contraction of Peter. The date also is much 
rubbed, and though the 16 is clear, the two latter digits 
could be 25 or 35. 


The mark (Fig. III), though not exactly the 
recorded Keisser mark, is almost identical. Possibly the 
researches of Baron de Cosson on bladesmiths’ marks, 
when they are published, may identify this smith for 
certain. 


- 
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FURTHER FACTS ABOUT LOCKS 


(Continued from page 123) 


Newgate Prison. This key is seven inches long. 

Mr. Morris states that “ In all the many kinds of 
locks there were wards introduced for the purpose of 
making them difficult to pick,” but this is not true, 
because no ordinary Bramah lock contains wards, the 
best lever locks do not contain wards, safe-locks as a 
general rule do not contain wards, and many cheap locks, 
the keys of which are warded, will be found on internal 
inspection (as Mr. John Chubb noticed as long ago as 
1850) not to contain even the ghost of a ward! “ Ward 
locks have been supplanted by locks with levers,’’ as 
Mr. Morris writes, only for purposes of security. For 
purposes of cheapness locks with wards are still made, 
and I think it would be true to say that far more cheap 
locks are still made every year, in this country and 
abroad, than superior ones with levers. Moreover, many 
locks with from one to four levers are made with a set 
of wards. It is only in locks with from five to ten levers 
that the practice of fitting wards has more or less dis- 
appeared. 

My collection of old Chubb locks in the Science 
Museum contains a number of one-sided specimens, 
some of which are very early models. One of them was 


* Cripps-Day Armour Sales 
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made as long ago as 1827, the Chubb lock itself, . 
mentioned above, having been invented in 1818. The: 
are also one or two unusually rare and curious loc 
specimens to be seen there. 

I much regret that the one and only “ Instructor o 
the History and Construction of Locks and Safes ”’ unde 
the London County Council has never been able t 
persuade any head of any evening institute that cate: 
for insurance students (with the exception of one) t 
take even a single lecture on locks. From various clea 
indications that have from time to time come under m 
notice, including an interview I once had with a so 
called ‘‘ security expert ” in London, it would seem tha 
one of the chief qualifications of some insurance men 
who are constantly advising people on which locks ar: 
secure and which are not, shall be that they should know 
neither by examination nor by practical study, more or 
less nothing of the principles of security which they are 
so glibly discussing. This is the cause of so many break- 
ings-in. The public is ignorant and “ supine to the last 
degree,”” in the words of Samuel Pepys. But it is some 
satisfaction at least to know that many intelligent private 
persons, besides my own ancestors, are most certainly 
quite as interested in locks as is the writer of these 
scrappy comments on a very vast but exceedingly 
fascinating subject. 


s ~~ 
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EXHIBITION OF ANTIQUES AT THE WALDORF 
ASTORIA HOTEL, NEW YORK 


During the month of 
December, M. Harris & Sons 
are holding an exhibition of 
antique furniture specially 
shipped from London, at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, in New 
York. As one would expect, 
there are some very fine pieces, 
particularly French, and typical 
of the whole are the love seats 
advertised in this issue and the 
torchere, one of a pair here 
illustrated, which was originally 
in the collection of Sir 
Windham E. F. Carmichael 
Anstruther, Bt., Thankerton, 
Lanarkshire. 


ONE OF A PAIR OF GILT 
WOOD TORCHERES, Chinese 
taste, 4 ft., 4 ins., circa 1760 

At M. Harris and Sons’ Exhibition, 
Hotel Waldorf Astoria, New York, 
during December 
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LONDON GROUP EXHIBITION 


The Thirty-eighth Exhibition of the London Group 
t the Cooling Galleries, at 92 New Bond Street, should 
»e visited by all who can manage it. There are some 
-xcellent pictures, above the average, appearing at these 
exhibitions, and this second war-time show reflects great 
credit on the artists and the management, who have 





THE VILLAGE OF GALE, YORKSHIRE, Oil Painting 
By R. KIRKLAND JAMIESON, R.B.A 


collected 102 exhibits. Limitation of space compels 
limitation of mention and the following must suffice. 
R. O. Dunlop’s “ River at Kingston ”’ is a very fine work, 
as is ““A Yorkshire Village’ by Kirkland Jamieson ; 
“* Sunday Afternoon,”’ by H. Feibusch merits particular 
notice, and other pictures not to be missed are St. 
George’s “Au Jardin du Luxembourg,” “‘ Woods in 
November,” the work of Raymond Coxon, while 
Reckitt’s ‘‘Splintered Wood’ might well be regarded 
as a problem picture. The exhibition is open until 
November 29. 
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BOOKS, PERIODICALS AND LISTS 


RECEIVED 


MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH FURNITURE AND 
CLOCKS. R. W. Symonps. (B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) 
£2 2s. net rising to £2 1os. American price, 9 dollars, post 
ree. 

UNDERSTANDING PICASSO. HELEN F. MAckeENzIE. 
(Cambridge University Press and University of Chicago 
Press.) 12s. 

ART IN AUSTRALIA: ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 
Third Series. August. Number 80. (John Fairfax & Sons, 
Pty., Limited.) 5s. 

DESIGN FOR A JOURNEY. M. D. ANpERsoN. 
University Press). 7s. 6d. net. 

THE HOME. Vol. XII. No.9. September 1940. 
& Sons Pty., Limited.) 1s. 3d. 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM QUARTERLY. Vol. XIV. No. 3. 
September 1940. 

THE MUSEUMS JOURNAL. November 1940. Vol. XL. 
No. 8. (The Museums Association.) 3s. net. 

BULLETIN OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 
September—October 1940. Vol. XXXIV. No. 5. 

BULLETIN OF THE CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM. 
Volume XI. October 1940 Number 4. 

BATSFORD BOOK LIST. 

HOGARTH PRESS LIST. 


(Cambridge 
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“ THE STUDIO” 


The offices of The Studio, its home for nearly forty years, 
and as well known to visitors from the ends of the earth as to 
many Londoners, have shared the fate of others. But if its home 
has been destroyed, The Studio still lives to continue its function 
as a servant of contemporary art. Already it has re-established 
itself in new premises at 66 Chandos Place, Bedford Street, 
London, W.C.2, and its current issues, if somewhat late, will 
appear as usual. 

For nearly fifty years The Studio has championed the cause 
of art in everyday things, and its belief that art is an essential 
part of life, and it has had the satisfaction of seeing the fruits of 
its work in the improvement of the standard of design and the 
acceptance of its principles by governments, educationists and 
industrialists throughout the civilized world 

To-day, the cultural and aesthetic values, and all that The 
Studio has stood for throughout its history, are in the melting-pot 
of war. The progress of fifty years is in danger of being lost 
when its values are most appreciated. Art in its widest sense is 
a spiritual, uplifting force, satisfying to mind and spirit. In its 
application to everyday things it is contributing to peace and 
contentment and to the evolution of a new and better world. 
More than ever its services will be needed in the efforts to solve 
the vast problems of the coming peace. The artist with his vision, 
the commercial and industrial artist and designer, the architect 
and town planner, can all contribute much to the creation of a 
healthier, happier and more spiritually satisfying state of human 
affairs, and The Studio will continue its efforts to stimulate and 
encourage them and to prove to the world the benefits to be 
derived from their use and acceptance as active partners in 
social development. 

If the bombing of its premises and the destruction of its 
property make its task more arduous, it is compensated by the 
sympathy and practical encouragement of its friends and well- 
wishers. These words appear here by the invitation of the Editor, 
who kindly placed his space at our disposal. Similar practical 
expressions of good will have been made by many other con- 
temporaries, and The Studio’s postbag is filled with offers of 
support and encouragement. With such practical sympathy and 
the recommendation of its friends and subscribers, The Studio 
looks forward with confidence to the continuance of its task. 

C. GEOFFREY HOLME, 
Editor, The Studio. 
66 Chandos Place, London, W.C.2. 
November 1940. 


S S S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, 
APoLLo Magazine, London. 


Dear Sir, 

There has come into my hands a reference to your paper, 
which was very much admired by someone who loved every inch 
of life. He relived recently in the Sunday Times, when I gave 
some extracts of his (or her) verse in the correspondence column, 
September 29. 

These have elicited a very big correspondence. His many 
contacts included the arts. I think you may like to have this 
entry, as it is a tribute to your very beautiful publication. 


“Why, oh, why is the APOLLO so shiny and intractable that 
one cannot fold it up and tuck it in a corner—sacrilege, but what 
shall I do without when I have to go uprooted from all the props 
of one’s soul. For this is an age of props. Apollo-less, perhaps I 
shall be better without the lovely page of line, colour, erudition, 
craft. Learn to fashion something myself. One borrows too much. 
Yet what a joy to sit in a corner with shouting men, yelps of 
Heaven knows what, and breathe Rembrandt’s studio, Perugino’s 
landscape, the sweep of Constable’s skies, the little intimacies of 
my dear old Dutch, the vision of some and the practical craft of 
another. One must just dispense with the actual and bring all 
this harvest to an inner meadow behind a hedge of reticence. So 
were these things given—not only for peace but for torments, and 
men died in poverty that men might enrich themselves on the 
deathless quays of beauty.” 

Yours very truly, 
D. EARDLEY WILMOT. 
Sesame Imperial and Pioneer Club, 
49 Grosvenor Street, W.1. 
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SALE NOTES 


T will be satisfactory to collectors and dealers that some 
[es good sales will be taking place in London during the 

coming months of November and December. CuRIsTIEs have 
had hardly any break at all, nor have Puttick AND SIMPSONS. 
Scrutinizing the prices obtained, one must acknowledge that, 
considering the times through which we are moving, interesting 
items and authentic pieces have shown very little drop in the 
prices they were expected to reach. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON will 
be holding their usual porcelain, furniture, stamp and musical 
sales regularly, and SoTHEBy’s have some very important sales 
commencing on November 20. This first is one of some very fine 
jewels, including a collection, which is nearly unique, of coloured 
gem stones, the property of the late Mr. Bristow Tully. On 
November 22 there will be a sale of porcelain and old English and 
French furniture, comprising the properties of the Marquess of 
Bath, H. B. Gordon Clark, and Dr. L. M. Scott. Included in this 
sale are some very fine pieces of French furniture, pieces which 
do not often come on the market, and English porcelain. On 
November 25 and 26, Mr. Charles T. Thomas’s collection of works 
of cartography, shipbuilding, and travels; this ought to bring a 
large number of collectors to London. On the 28th, the late Mr. 
Arthur Hurst’s collection of old English porcelain will be offered ; 
it is the second portion, and apparently the quality is as good as the 
first, which was dispersed a few weeks ago. The late Mr. Hurst 
very much liked Bow, which is partly a cultivated taste; the 
collection should be viewed, as some of the finest productions 
of this great factory can here beseen. It includes, amongst many 
other examples, a very wonderful garniture of four blue ground 
vases and covers and a pair of beakers painted with exotic birds, 
etc., and on a blue ground. These have been on exhibition many 
times and were dealt with by Honey in the APoLLo of February, 
1937. The Chelsea is also very well represented, and includes 
that white bust of George II, modelled by Roubilliac, copies of 
the same being in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

On December 16 and 17 SoTHEBy’s will be selling a most 
valuable collection of books and manuscripts, including the pro- 
perty of the Lady Ludlow, being the library removed from Luton 
Hoo. It includes four very finely executed manuscript volumes, and 
particularly well-bound books on art and works of standard authors, 
including Ackerman’s History of Cambridge, 1815. One of the 
miniature manuscripts is reproduced on the cover of this issue. 

September 19. Violins, etc., PUTTICK AND SIMPSON : violin 
by Jean Baptiste Vuillaume, Paris, bearing label and number in 
ink on inner side of back, 1819, in case, £42. 

October 3. Silver, CHRISTIES : George II silver inkstand by 
Edward Feline, 1736, £45 15s.; George I plain cylindrical 
tankard, William Darkarett, 1723, £24 7s. 4d. ; two-handled cup 
and cover, John Walker, Dublin, 1760, £13 gs. 6d.; four table 
candlesticks, Paul Storr, 1811 and 1813, £32 3s. 6d.; pair 
George II plain sauceboats, 1743, believed by Richard Bayley, 
£19 13s. 9d.; George IV vase-shaped caster, Peter Archambo, 
1726, £17 4s.; George I plain oval jug and cover, bearing the 
arms of O'Callaghan, by William Fawdry, 1726, £166; pair 
George II plain sauceboats, with the Secker crest, by Ayme 
Videau, 1736, £31 5s.; pair George II plain circular waiters, 
6 ins. diameter, John Tuite, 1732, £20 7s. 5d. ; George I dredger, 
by Lawrence dredger, 1720, £24 14s. 6d. ; George I plain circular 
sugar-bowl and cover on moulded foot, William Fleming, 1721, 
£45 8s. 3d.; set of three Queen Anne plain pear-shaped casters, 
Charles Adam, 1712 and 1713, £41 14s. ; set of four Queen Anne 
table candlesticks, David King, Dublin, 1704, £112 gs. 2d.; 
two silver gilt race cups and covers, 1770 and 1775, Francis 
Butty and Nicholas Dumee, and the other by William Holmes, 
£98 1s. 1d.; Elizabethan tiger ware jug, 1566, £100; another 
1570 or 1577, £58; and a further one, with the maker’s mark, B, 
1582, £80; George I plain cylindrical coffee pot, John Penfold, 
1724, £51; Queen Anne two-handled cup and cover, Edmund 
Pearce, 1705, £77 1s. ; pair of Queen Anne candlesticks, Anthony 
Elme, 1712, £114 3s. 6d. 


October 4. Old English silver and Sheffield plate, Puttick 
AND SIMPSON : engraved circular tea and coffee service, Victorian, 
£21 4s. 5d. ; old French gold and enamel octagonal snuff box, the 


cover finely painted, the borders engraved and enamelled, £38 ; 
diamond pendant, three pearls, and chain, £32 ; Louis XVI gold 
oblong snuff box, with bands of engine turning, £35 ; George III 


turned gold oblong snuff box with rounded ends, 1796, £23; 
another, but 1813, £27. 
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October 9. Old English silver sold for the benefit of the Lor 
Mayor’s Red Cross and St. John Fund, Curisties: breakfas 
service, each piece embossed with lobes on a matted groun 
engraved with presentation inscriptions from Queen Victoria an: 
other members of the Royal Family, £41 17s. 11d. ; pair of tabl: 
candlesticks, 11 in., 1774, £15 18s. 6d.; four table candlesticks 
11 in., by John Winter and Co., Sheffield, 1781, £27; Frenct 
table service of 248 pieces, in two fitted cases, £51. 

October 11. Continental porcelain, pottery, furniture, etc. 
PuTTICK AND SIMPSON: Louis XVI tortoiseshell snuff box, the 
cover with a pair of miniature portraits of a lady and gentleman, 
34 in., £12 12s. ; panel of old Flemish tapestry, woven with land- 
scape birds, etc., XVI Ith century (9 ft. 7 in. by g ft. 5 in.), £10 ros. 
old Sévres circular bowl, river scenes by Gerard, £9 19s. 6d. 
two old Sévres jugs, £12 12s.; old Sévres cylindrical mug, 


painted with a portrait of a monk by Fontaine, 1780, teapot and 
cover with portraits of Phillippe de Champagne and N. Pousin, 
and a cream jug, £11 IIs. ; 
pieces, £27 6s 


a fine old Sévres tea service of 17 





GOLD TEAPOT, George II, by James Ker, Edinburgh, circa 1735 
Purchased by S. J. Phillips, London, at the Anthony de Rothschild 
sale at Christies, October 23, 1940 


October 17. Porcelain and objects of art and furniture, the 
properties of Mrs. Henry Paget, Rt. Hon. Viscountess D’Abernon, 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Caledon, and from other sources, CHRISTIES : 
old English dessert service, £16 16s. ; pair of Chinese famille rose 
octagonal beakers, Ch’ien Lung, £33 12s.; Chinese green jade 
koro and cover, 9 in., £73 10s. ; violin attributed to Stradivarius 
with guarantee of Gand and Bernandel of Paris, sold for the 
benefit of the nation, £60 18s. ; twelve Crown Derby two-handled 
cups, covers, and stands, £21 ; mahogany table on turned legs 
and with it a flap-top table, £16 16s.; mahogany sideboard of 
Sheraton design, £29 8s. ; Louis XV rosewood library table, fitted 
with three drawers, 68 in., £89 5s.; Georgian mahogany wine 
cooler, £10 1os.; old English mahogany pedestal writing desk, 
fitted with six drawers in the frieze and cupboards and drawers in 
the pedestals, 63 in. wide, £336; Queen Anne bracket clock, 
movement by Jon" Houlliere, London, 16 in., £29 ; six Louis XV 
walnut fauteuils and four chairs with canework seats and back, 
£50 8s.; French Kingwood upright cabinet, £36 15s.; old 
English tripod table, circular top, £26 5s.; panel Flemish 


tapestry, woven with a conversational subject, late XVIIth 
century, £44 2s. 
October 17. Fine jewels and jewellery from various sources 


given and sold for the benefit of the Red Cross and St. John 
Fund, CuHRIsTIEs: parcel of unmounted diamonds, weight 12 
carats, £94; another parcel, 51} carats, £255 ; tortoiseshell comb 
with diamond scroll mount, £39 ; diamond necklet and platinum 
chain, £102; diamond collet necklace, fifty graduated stones, 
£450; diamond corsage brooch, formed as a flower and sprays of 
foliage, £245; pair diamond bracelets composed of black velvet 
bands, etc., with band of diamonds supporting three diamond 
chains, £92; diamond flexible bracelet composed of three panels, 
etc., £520; large emerald cut diamond mounted as a ring with 
single square cut sapphires on the shoulders, £760; single 
stone diamond ring, plain hoop and pierced trellis mount, 
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\ rare Irish decanter, marked beneath 
‘FRANCIS COLLINS, DUBLIN’ 


** Fine glasses hallmark the appointments of your table’ 


34 MARYLEBONE HIGH ST., W.1 





























GODDEN GETS GOODS 


13 SALISBURY ROAD, WORTHING (7 Paddington Street temporarily closed) 








SALE NOTES  coninusi 


£740; diamond and sapphire pendant with neck chain, £720; 
single diamond mounted as a ring, £1,800 ; very important circu- 
lar diamond of a fine blue-white colour, unmounted, 12.20 carats, 
£3,000. 

October 23. Old English and foreign silver, the property of 
Anthony de Rothschild, Curisties : pair of fluted column candle- 
sticks, Sheffield, 1780, £12 10s. ; beaded old English pattern table 
service of 54 pieces, £19 7s. 1d.; silver gilt cup and cover, 
£19 gs. 8d.; Goodwood cup and cover, 1908, £17 I5s.; two- 
handled cup and cover, Newmarket, 1886, £59 8s.; pair two- 
handled cups and covers, Victorian, copies of the cup by Paul de 
Lamerie in the possession of the Goldsmiths’ Company, £37 16s. ; 
plain oblong treasury inkstand, on four ball feet, £26 12s. ; pear- 
shaped tea kettle, stand, and lamp by Robert Garrard, 1836, 
£22 2s.; plain two-handled tray by John Bridge, £33 14s. 2d. ; 
six oval salt cellars by the same maker, with six spoons, 
£28 16s. 5d.; pair of oval fluted dish covers, with Rothschild’s 
arms, 1818, £26 5s. 3d.; pair of oval fluted dish covers, by 
Paul Storr, £28 17s. 1d. ; plain vase-shaped hot-water jug, stand, 
and lamp, with the Royal crest and Garter motto, by Mathew 
Boulton, Birmingham, 1807, £60 6s. ; four oval sauce tureens and 
covers, by Henry Chawner, 1789, £68 5s. ; silver-gilt two-handled 
cup and cover by Richard Morton and Co., Sheffield, 1777, the 
cover London, 1794, £33 7S. 9d. ; another by Henry Greenway, 
1782, £65 14s.; stirrup cup, chased in the form of a fox’s mask, 
by Louisa Courtauld and George Cowles, 1774, £48 6s. ; silver- 
gilt oval inkstand, 1773, £22 18s. 11d.; pair circular waiters, by 
J. Crouch and 7. Hannam, 1773, £19 15s.; plain cylindrical 
tankard, 1772, £18 8s. 11d.; silver-gilt two-handled cup and 
cover by John Parker and Edward Wakelin, 1771, £87 6s. od. ; 
oval cake basket, by E. Aldridge and J. Stamper, 1756, £25 os. 1od.; 


George II oval cake basket, Frederick Kandler, 1746, £42 1s. gd. ; 
George II Oval tea kettle, stand, and lamp, Paul de Lamerie, 1742, 
£73 5s. 10d.; silver-gilt peg tankard and cover, by David Wil- 
laume, 1731, £45 7s. 3d.; George II plain circular punch bowl, 
Richard Gurney and Thomas Cooke, 1731, £103 15s. ; George I 
plain tankard, Joseph Ward, 1722, £27, 4s. 11d. ; George I plain 
Monteith bowl, Exeter, 1722, mark E. R., £94 5s. 10d. George I 
plain circular strainer, Launcelot Keatt, 1717, £20 18s. ; Queen 
Anne two-handled cup, Exeter, 1712, £59 7s. 2d. ; Queen Anne 
two-handled porringer, 1705, £25 4s. gd. ; Queen Anne two- 
handled cup and cover, 1760 and part 1702, £60 18s. ; Charles II 
two-handled porringer and cover, 1681, probable maker, Thomas 
Issod, £137 7s. 3d.; George I silver-gilt Monteith bowl, 14 in., 
Benjamin Pyne, 1715, £530; William and Mary silver-gilt helmet, 
11 in. high, 1690, maker’s mark G. G., £330; Charles II silver- 
gilt rosewater dish, 1660, £190; Elizabethan silver-gilt standing 
salt and cover, 1583, £520; German silver-gilt tankard and cover, 
Paulus Graseck, Strasburg, 1570, £295; German Parecl gilt 
rosewater ewer and dish, 1590, £245 ; Scandinavian peg tankard 
and cover, g in., 1660, £33; set of four Louis XV candelabra, 
Paris, 1732, perhaps by Pierre Hannier, £410; pair of Dutch 
sconces, Amsterdam, 1776, £78; Charles II porringer cover and 
stand, engraved circa 1765 with monogram and crest, 1661, maker’s 

mark C. P., £272 12s.; two-handled porringer, 1657, maker’s 
mark E. T., £34 12s. ; and a wonderful gold teapot (illustrated), 
6} ins. high, by James Ker, Edinburgh, circa 1735, maker’s mark 
only, on one side is engraved the Royal Arms of George II, on 
the other a racehorse with jockey up at full gallop, with the 
inscription underneath ‘‘ Legacy 1736’’; The King’s plate for 
mares, won in April, 1736, at Newmarket by “‘ Legacy,” a black 
mare foaled in 1730, and bred by Mr. Crofts, by Old Greyhound 
out of a ‘Sore Heels’’ mare. It is interesting to note that, 
though the teapot was intended for an English race, the Scottish 
crest was used by the engraver. 
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Hlepplewhite carved mahogany serpentine front settee 
with old needlework seat. 5 ft. wide 
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